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Are These Books On Your Order Sheet For Fall? 


The 1946 printing of 
CASNER and GABRIEL’S 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


In a new Unit Ten the history of America is brought down to date through 
the surrender of Japan and into the Atomic Age. New illustrations include 
a double-page map showing World War II theatres of operation and military 
thrusts, and a double-page time chart indicating which units cover specific 
events in American history. $1.59 net . 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY New York 17 Chicago | 


Designed specifically for average and slower 
readers in the junior high school grades. The 
editors are Elmer R. Smith, Providence; 
Marion Edman, Detroit, and Georgia E. Mil- 


BOOK ONE for 7th GRADE ler, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Each book $1.29 
BOOK TWO for 8th GRADE 


hs 4. BOOK THREE for 9th GRADE 


THE McKEE LANGUAGE SERIES 


GRADES 2-9 


The fastest-spreading Language Series in America 


Let us send you full information 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON 7 NEW YORK 16 — CHICAGO 16 DALLAS 1 ATLANTA 3 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
2 Park St. 432 Fourth Ave. 2500 Prairie Ave. 715 Browder St. 39 Harris St. 500 Howard St. 
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Digest . . 


Statements like these are more significant than anything we ourselves might say about the 
place which The Reader’s Digest holds in the hearts and minds of teachers throughout the 


Commended for Classroom Use by 
Leading Educators from Coast to Coast 


G EXPERIENCE and personal observation have led educators to the sources of knowledge 
which best inspire in today’s youth a deep loyalty to the ideals of democracy. The 


following excerpts from recent signed statements testify to their appreciation of The Reader’s 
. as an effective classroom aid in perpetuating these ideals: 


We must raise a generation committed to the improve- 
ment of our democracy and constitutional government. 
Accurate information on significant current developments 
is a necessary adjunct in this task. The Reader's Digest pro- 
vides a concise, readable handbook of world events and 
trends.— Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Connecticut. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant oppor- 
tunity to inform ves on current social, economic 
- scientific matters, and I know of no better or more 

easant way of securing such information than through 
i. Reader’s Digest. — Elizabeth Ireland, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Montana. 


The Reader’s Digest is a fortress of defense against aeapece 
of what is going on in our own and other 

I should like to see it in the hands of every high choo 
student, and of many in upper elementary grades. 
—James Haskell Hope, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, South Carolina. 


For use in schools, a magazine such as The Reader’s Digest, 
which offers accurate and interesting summaries of si 

nificant events and achievements in + social, pale 
and economic fields, is of high value.—Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 


The Reader’s Digest is a age and impartial ‘‘diary”’ 
of the American way of life and the actual workings of our 
democracy. At a time when world welfare is to be so 
infieencod | by our course here at home, its value as an aid 
to the teaching of good citizenship increases the need for 
its use in our schools. — John Callahan, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 


As never before, pupils in ag schools need to read widely 
if they are to dor oi clearly on many and varied topics. 
Because The Reader’s Digest rapee up-to-the-month in- 
formation on current events and personalities, this pub- 
lication has come to be a —— and widely used sup- 
plement to our reading in many high school and lower- 
grade classes.—Esther L. Anderson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Wyoming. 


One of the first, and certainly one of the most important 
duties of every school teacher today is the planting of 
Lincoln’s sort of Americanism in the hearts and minds of 
our youth... . I feel that the School Edition of The 
Reader’s Digest should be classed among the valuable me- 
diums for aiding this vital task. — Vernon L. Nickell, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois. 


I would place The Reader’s Digest at the head of the list of 
required reading for teachers and high school students. 
—John A. Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 
Washington. 


The Reader’s Digest is a fascinating record of events and 
trends, which broadens the outlook of students and gives 
them a more comprehensive grasp of the principles and 
meaning of good citizenship. — Arthur E. Thompson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Dakota. 


As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the build- 
ing of bedrock Americanism, the value of The Reader's 
Digest is very high. — Burgin E. Dossett, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Tennessee. 


The Reader’s Digest is making a contribution to the main- 
tenance of our form of government, especially by implant- 
ing in young minds the concepts of desirable human rela- 
tionships. —Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Oregon. 


The teacher who understands the scope of her assignment, 
and sees her objectives clearly, The Reader's 
Digest, which keeps its readers in touch with the forces 
which make TOMORROW. It offers information— 
common knowledge for common understanding for com- 
mon citizenship in a common world: one wor oid. —John 
Fred Williams, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Kentucky. 


The Reader’s Digest is in an especially unique position, be- 
cause of its wide use in the schools, to a an important 
part in strengthening the walls of democracy. —Wayne O. 
Reed, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 


country who are molding a new generation of Americans. 


The Reader's Digest 
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Our World 


Science 
CRAIG and Others 


New colorful books of authentic scientific information. 
Written by authors with a wide background of classroom 
experience, these books explain the wonders of our air-age 
world simply, vividly. Eight books for grades 1 through 8. 


Best-Liked 


Literature 


BROENING-McGREGOR 
KOOS-KEFAUVER 


Book Three, for grade 9, coming this summer. A new 
volume, packed with prose and poetry to hold pupil- 
interest. It covers a variety of subjects—aviation, radio, 
the sea, war, sports, mystery, humor, science, nature. 
Book One and Book Two for grades 7 and 8 are now 


/ available. 
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as we go to press.. 


We are tapping out these lines 
from our new headquarters at 
Eight Beacon Street, where we are 
already well settled and able to 
find things—at least the things we 
have needed most to this point. 
We are on higher ground than 
before and shall have plenty of 
light and air, though minus our 
view of the Common. Stenograph- 
ers with far-away looks in their 
eyes as they gaze out of office win- 
dows—can hardly take the place 
of those robins bobbling among 
the trees and beside the fountains. 
Which birds are the more distract- 
ing remains to be seen. We will 
do our best to concentrate on our 
more or less Gentle Readers. 

Our former sanctum is destined 
to become a religious center. We 
must arrange for a bronze tablet 
commemorating the fact that the 
JouRNAL once didn’t sleep there. 


The present issue carries a few 
extra pages for good measure and 
to give you some reading matter 
we believe you wouldn’t want held 
over until fall. We suspect, though 


we never can be sure in advance, 
that this May issue is one of the 
most readable and worthwhile yet 
produced in the long stretch of 
JOURNAL history. 

Just by way of mischief we have 
injected a handful of cartoons, 
drawn especially for the JoURNAL 
by two students in the Vesper 
George School of Art, Boston. We 
hope you will enjoy them. Half 
the trouble with education is that 
its devotees take themselves too 
seriously. Oh why do we put our 
necks out when we already know 
this? It must be that we hope our 
readers are different. 

By the way: What about that 
article you have resolved to write 
for your JOURNAL friends this com- © 
ing summer? We shall be watching 
for it from our tower. 

Again, the complete mailing 
address is 8 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. 


Drop up and see us, if you hap- 
pen to be near. 
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TEXTBOOKS IN REVIEW 


Australia-New Zealand Kit 
How to make Australia and New 
Zealand seem as interesting as they 
really are is a problem faced each year 
by many teachers. Now that the war 
has brought out the significance to 
us Americans of those Southwest Pa- 
cific lands, the problem cannot be 
dodged. Fortunately, a new tool for 
“cracking the nut” has recently been 
made available. This is the Australia 
and New Zealand Kit. It consists 
chiefly of wall charts, film strips and 
photographs, together with teachers’ 
manuals, Australia gets three-to-one 
attention over New Zealand, as might 
be expected. The island-continent is 
shown in a topographic map, in a 
transportation map, and in other ways 
to leave a proper sense of its history 
since Captain Cook discovered it in 
1770. The strange animals and plants, 
the occupations, the cities, and a hun- 
dred other features are made vivid 
through charts, graphs, sizeable views, 
symbol pasters to be fixed on an out- 
line map, and a series of film strips. 
You will find all you might want to 
ask about Austrailia or New Zealand 
answered at least once and possibly 
more than once in this orderly assort- 
ment of depictions. The manuals are 
sufficiently detailed to be helpful. Such 
material is to a good textbook what 
gravy is to meat. 
AUSTRALIA AND New ZEALAND Kir. 
Foley and Edmunds, Inc., N.Y.C. 


It Runs in the Family 

It is refreshing to discover in the 
literature of home problems and prob- 
lem homes, a pair of books like those 
James Ellenwood has written. Their 
informal titles, There’s No Place Like 
Home and It Runs in the Family, sug- 
gest a rather light handling of the 
family theme. ‘There is, indeed, a 
* light touch and plentiful humor, but 
there is also a wealth of common sense. 
The author speaks as a membef of a 
household, who is trying by trial and 
error methods to discover how various 
personalities can be harmonized for the 
good of all. He disclaims being an ex- 
pert or having a scientific technique. 
But we notice that his books are on 
the reading lists of certain classes for 
would-be guidance workers. We take 
this as proof not only that Ellenwood 


is generally on the right psychological 

path, but that the guidance “profs” 

are themselves somewhat human. 

Four children, two parents and a 
grandmother constitute the family 
whose internal relations and respective 
viewpoints are considered. In There’s 
No Place Like Home, the youngest 
child is about eleven. In the other 
book, each has advanced a few years 
in chronological age and perhaps other- 
wise. The author would revive the 
old fashion of wall mottoes in order 
to post a new one reading. “God help 
us to enjoy our home.” He finds atti- 
tudes more significant than rules. One 
after another he takes up the everyday 
conflicts and perplexities that vex the 
home, and offers some hint of how 
they may be resolved. He is concerned 
with character and its encouragement. 
The reader will find home atmosphere 
faithfully portrayed in each of these 
companion volumes. 

Teachers can’t always see the homes 
of their pupils in operation. The Ellen- 
wood books will help their imagina- 
tions to picture home conditions and 
difficulties. Perusal of these books 
should involve no hardship. 

THere’s No Prace Like Home and 
It RUNS IN THE FamILy, by James 
Ellenwood. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $2.00. 


Our World Changes 

Middle member of an Adventuring 
in Science triplet for junior high 
schools, is Our World Changes, a re- 
vision of which is up for inspection 
at this point. It undertakes to make 
some remote and some nearby matters, 
all of them important to be known, 
seem interesting to the human cub of 
thirteen or so. Of course the real test 
is to try it on the cubs themselves, 
and we assume the earlier edition 
passed this test successfully or there 
wouldn’t be this new edition. Also, 
as nearly as one adult can judge, the 
book has qualities the normally con- 
stituted youngster will appreciate. Its 
material is definite, not abstract. Its 
style is simple in vocabulary and 
phraseology—has much to say and says 
it well; keeps moving ahead at about 
the right rate for comprehension with- 
out boredom, if this can be said of 
any text that will be used by quick 


and slow children in the same class. 
The world whose changes form the 
panorama of this text includes the 
entire universe. The first unit deals 
with the changing sky, meaning as- 
tronomy. The next is the changing 
air, the weather and climate. Third 
unit deals with the life of plants and 
animals. Next you have the changing 
landscape, with a nod to dinosaurs and 
dodos. Next a unit on the human 
body and its health. Sixth and finally 
comes a thoroughgoing unit on con- 
servation, showing where we stand 
today as to stocks of replenishables and 
unreplenishables; what can be done to 
slow down our expenditure of natural 
wealth and to provide for new growths 
of trees, of wild life useful to men, 
and for holding and enriching the land 
that gives us sustenance. The part 
on conservation is less alarming than 
it could be, but surely furnishes a 
changing picture that implies a chal- 
lenge to young Americans and plenty 
to marvel at in the advances so far 
made. 
Our Woritp CHANGES, by Powers, 
Neuner, and others. Ginn and Co., 
Boston. $1.68. 


For Us the Living 

A by-product of continued and suc- 
cessful teaching is likely to be a book. 
That is why we have Dr. Mahoney’s 
For Us the Living. In it are his mes- 
sage, his convictions, the substance of 
his work as a guide to persons who 
teach or will teach the social studies. 
The author believes that the political 
intelligence of the average American 
is nothing to boast about. Still the 
case as a whole is not held hopeless. 
The task is up to education. Our boys 
and girls in school need to acquire an 
interest in the group, a sense of sharing 
a certain pride in our institutions, our 
heroes, our ideals. The book deals with 
goals more than with procedures— 
though some hints on method are in- 
cluded. The author is gravely con- 
cerned over the prevailing indifference 
to politics on the part of otherwise 
decent citizens. He sees no valid 
excuse for it. He pins his hope for 
America on the schools and the teach- 
ers—especially the ones who appreciate 
the democratic way, in politics, in 
community living, and in economic 
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matters. The book may not be in all 

respects comfortable reading, but the 

style is clear, the reasoning cogent. 

Altogether it is a sane presentation of 

what to teach and why in civics. 

For Us THE Livine, John J. Mahoney. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 
$3.00. 


lowa Every-Pupil Tests 

Each package of the revised lowa 
Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills con- 
tains all items needed to administer 
and score the tests for 25 pupils. An 
Examiners Manual gives directions for 
administering and scoring; conversion 
tables; grade equivalents; chronological 
age equivalents; and percentile grade 
norms; a class summary report sheet; 
a facsimile of the Individual Cumula- 
tive Record Form; and suggestions for 
the interpretation of test results, for 
the classification of the skills involved, 
and for remedial instruction. 

The tests themselves have not been 
changed. There are still two batteries, 
elementary for grades 3-5, and ad- 
vanced for grades 5-9, each contain- 
ing four tests: Test A, Silent Reading 
Comprehension; Test B, Work-Study 
Skills; Test C, Basic Language Skills; 
Test D, Basic Arithmetic Skills. 

Iowa Every-Purm Tests. Houghton 

Mifflin Company, Boston. 


G.” Manuals 


Opportunities in Journalism, in Free 
Lance Writing and in Acting are neatly 
described in the first three Vocational 
Guidance Manuals, forerunners of a 
long line, we hope. In each case, a 
writer qualified by rich experience in 
the particular field has prepared the 
text. It is possible to convey a satis- 
fying amount of information about 
any given occupation in a booklet of 
sixty to eighty pages, and the possession 
of such books by any guidance officer 
should facilitate his labors mightily. 

The booklets all deal with such 
Matters as judging one’s own quali- 
fications, the educational equipment 
needed, the way to break into the 
chosen career, the various positions 
along the line of advancement, the 
salaries that are customarily paid, and 
the intangible rewards in service ren- 
dered to society. We ought perhaps 
to say that this note of service is little 
emphasized in the handling of free 
lance writing —the author holding 
pretty close to the money angle, though 
at the same time admitting that the 
writing business promises only modest 


returns in dollars. Realistic as one 
must be to win a portion of the wri- 
ters’ market, the aspirant can do with 
more idealism and sincerity than is 
brought out, and few careers offer 
greater inward rewards by way of 
compensating for the dearth of out- 
ward ones. 

OPpPporRTUNITIES IN JOURNALISM, FREE- 
Lance WRITING, AND AcTING, by 
Sugarman, Carter, and Vreeland. 
Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 


New York. 
Builders of the Old World 


Call it ancient and medieval his- 
tory if you will, this book Builders of 
the Old World, but for graders fifth 
and sixth the actual title is descriptive 
enough. The authors set out to tell the 
story of mankind from its beginnings 
to Columbus, and to tell it as a record 
of progress, of outstanding leaders 
and dramatic episodes that ticked off 
changes on the clock of centuries. 
Much of the material included in the 
book had to parallel that in other 
texts, and so it does. What gives this 
one its special quality is, we think, 
its frequent resort to a full narrative 
style. The story of Wat Tyler’s 60,000 
marchers making their demand upon 
Richard II is an example of this and 
of good selection on grounds of sig- 
nificance. The treatment of Martin 
Luther and the Protestant Reforma- 
tion is another of the same sort. Too 
often a textbook packs so many facts 
as to become little more than an out- 
line. Builders of the Old World offers 
an unusual balance between a closely 
knit textbook and an enjoyable and 
energizing reader. It takes good book 
builders to produce a book like Builders 
of the Old World. 

BUILDERS OF THE OLD WorLD. Hart- 
man, Saunders. D. C. Heath and 

Company, Boston. $1.80. 


Library Extension 

There are, it seems, some 600 coun- 
ties in the United States that have 
no public library and not even a book- 
mobile or other arrangement for free 
access to reading material. Thus the 
problem of library extension is still 
a very large one. How shall it be 
solved—for solved it must be, if the 
ideal of equal educational opportunity 
for all is to be approached, much less 
overtaken. 

This entire matter was recently 
taken up at a special forum held at 
the University of Chicago, and the 


opinions of eighteen participants have 
been gathered into a volume called 
Library Extension: Problems and Solu- 
tions. Here are encouraging reports 
on what has been done through com- 
munity initiative and the efforts of 
state governments and other agencies. 
Should the federal government take 
over the remainder of the job? 

As a means to adult education, li- 
braries have immense value. As they 
expand in number, let us hope they 
will improve in selectivity, and that 
popular tastes will improve likewise. 
Somehow the right to borrow books 
seems to belong to all Americans, and 
any experts who can tell us how to 
put that particular right into a reality 
deserve a hearing by publicly minded 
citizens all across the land. Remote 
farms and small rural communities 
stand in need of books—in greater 
need, even, than the places where 
reading is only one of many available 
contacts with the world of thought 
and action. 

Liprary EXTENSION edited by Carle- 
ton B. Joeckel. University of 

Chicago Press, Chicago. $3.00. 


Textbook Supply 
Short for Another Year 


Books for school use will still be 
none too plentiful for another year, 
in the opinion of publishers. The chief 
hindrance to full production is ex- 
pected to be paper. Unusual quantities 
of paper have been coming from the 
mills of late, the 4,500,000 tons made 
during the first quarter of this year 
being a pace setter, but so is the de- 
mand unusual, while the supply is 
likely to drop unless pulp soon starts 
coming here from Sweden. The Swed- 
ish government is demanding higher 
prices, which our OPA has been loath 
to approve. 

The huge enrollment of returned 
veterans in colleges is causing a strain 
on production facilities of the printers 
and publishers of texts. As if to add 
to their troubles, the periodicals are 
in the market for more paper, and so 
are the users of direct mail for adver- 
tising purposes. In short, the schools 
are in competition with industry and 
business for the paper essential to in- 
struction. Efforts are being made in 


Washington to safeguard the educa- 
cational interests, and the picture may 
not turn out so black as it is painted. 
But it will pay school officials to order 
as far in advance as possible. 
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AMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
SHORTHAND TEACHERS 


FREE Thomas Natural Shorthand Courses 
Can be Taken at These Summer Schools 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York 
July 8 to August 16 Miss Ethel Rollinson, Instructor 


UNIVERSITY of SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 
June 24 to August 2. Miss Dorothy Smith and Miss Tillie Neft, Instructors 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, Berkeley, Cal. 


July 2 to August 13 . ’ Miss Orrel Little, Instructor 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE, Corvallis, Oregon 

June 18 to July 26 Mrs. Minnie Frick, Instructor 

UNIVERSITY of WASHINGTON, Seattle 

June 24 to July 24 Mrs. Ina-Ree Haas, Instructor 

NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY, Las Vegas, N. M. 

June 3 to July 12 Miss Ellis Franklin, Instructor 
ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, Flagstaff, Arizona 

June 3 to July 26 Miss Georgie Hunter, Instructor 


MONTANA STATE COLLEGE, Bozeman, Montana 
June 10 to July 13 and July 15 to August 17 Miss Leona Barnes, Instructor 


UNIVERSITY of UTAH, Salt Lake City 
June 20 to August 1 Miss Katherine Knox, Instructor 


NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Aberdeen, S. D. 
June 5 to July 17 Miss Rosmer Bruce, Instructor 


CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, Omaha 
June 10 to August 3 Miss Jean Zook, Instructor 


NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE, Natchitoches, La. 
June 10 to July 5 Miss Winifred Weatherman, Instructor 


UNIVERSITY of DENVER 
June 17 to August 23 Miss Carol Ostness, Instructor 


UNIVERSITY of GEORGIA, Atlanta, Georgia 
June 10 to July 19 Instr. — To be announced 


UNIVERSITY of FLORIDA, Location — Pending 
Date — To be announced Instr. — To be announced 


| FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO THE REGISTRAR OF i 
THE COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY OF YOUR CHOICE 


INC. PUBLISHERS 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11> NEW YORK 
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Editorial 


Rough Sailing 

Residents of our West Coast and Hawaii will re- 
member for some time how a tidal wave ends—not 
suddenly, but in a series of lesser waves that roughen 
the seas for weeks. The ending of a world war is 
similar. Our government, for example, is struggling 
to hold down the swell of higher prices while an 
opposition group urges removal of artificial controls, 
on the theory that the upsurge would be sooner over 
if supply and demand were allowed free play. For 
ourselves, we are inclined to think Mr. Bernard 
Baruch knew what he was talking about when he 
recommended price controls for another year, while 
production catches up. For it seems pretty obvious 
that freeing prices while houses, automobiles, refrig- 
erators, radios and a hundred other articles are scarce 
would cause an orgy of inflation first, and then— 
deflation, or one might say a business blowout. Note 
that Mr. Baruch also urged a one-year moratorium 
on strikes. 

Educational waters, too, are slow to settle down. 
Our colleges and universities are so pack-jammed 
with veterans availing themselves of Uncle Sam’s 
free-schooling offer that this year’s graduates from 
secondary schools have only half a chance of being 
admitted. 

Life on a college faculty has ceased to be the 
smooth affair it once was. Instructors in this or that 
abstruse subject were forced to teach warlike applica- 
tions of mathematics and physics to young officers 
and enlisted men and women while the war lasted. 
Now most of the subject fields are becoming normal, 
but the classes are overcrowded, there are not enough 
instructors, not enough dormitories, not enough lec- 
ture rooms or laboratories. It never rains but it 
pours, the professors tell you. Their upset condition 
—which will do some of them good—does not worry 
us as much as those high school graduates, ready to 
enter college and confronted by closed doors. Some of 
them will mark time with a fifth year in high school. 
Others will turn aside into industry or trade and 
forget all about their higher education. By and 
large, this means a loss to individuals and the nation. 

Wars have always cut short the plans of youth. It 
is better to have plans cut short than lives. 


Boston in the Headlines 


For a supposedly intelligent community, Boston 
does the most unintelligent things. Thus one might 
summarize the impressions held throughout the 
United States concerning a city whose mayor is under 
conviction by a federal court for mail fraud; whose 
schools are the scene of strikes by pupils and hot 
altercation between teacher groups and a _ board 
member—its entire public school] setup having been 
condemned by expert investigators as ineffective and 
subject at all times to political abuses, and nothing 
having been done to rectify matters. Such is the 
Boston that gets into the news. It may not deserve 
to be defended. But the outside public has a right 
not to be distressed and puzzled if any of the facts 
known to insiders—and we mean merely residents 
—can serve to explain the existing state of affairs. 

First, there is Boston the municipality, population 
750,000, and Boston the metropolis, which includes 
another 1,250,000 persons dwelling in neighboring 
cities and towns. Inhabitants of Cambridge, Newton, 
Belmont, Watertown, Arlington and two score other 
places closely linked to Boston, have no vote ‘n 
Boston’s elections. 

New elements have gained numerical predomin- 
ance in Boston, and they take delight in wresting 
authority from those who formerly ruled. Not that 
the newer elements pull together as one man. They 
split apart over candidates and issues. But—and this 
is one cause of trouble—Boston elects its officials by 
a plurality vote. 

James M. Curley, now mayor for the fourth time, 
has a large following of citizens who believe they 
stand to profit more from his election than from that 
of any other candidate. He is a persuasive speaker. 
He often convinces even those who do not believe 
in him that he is the ablest man in the running and 
that they might do worse than vote for him. 

As for the school committee, this represents 1n 
unsalaried position greatly valued as a springboard 
for persons with political ambitions. 

Civic associations that once sorted candidates for 
important offices in Boston, have become inactive 
after a period in which their motives were attacked 
and their candidates were consistently defeated. 
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Boston could function better as a political unit if 
the state legislature were to revise the city’s methods 
of election and provide for a better organization of 
the school department. Meanwhile, Boston will be 
misunderstood—or understood too well—throughout 
the country. The city’s misfortune is the apparent 
inability of its right-minded citizens of all groups to 
make their common will effective at City Hall and 
at 15 Beacon Street. 


Those Questionnaires 


It makes such a difference which side of the fence 
you are on; sometimes you shift from one side to the 
other so rapidly that you can note your alteration of 
attitude clearly—as when you are a pedestrian one 
minute and a motorist the next. 

Take the matter of questionnaires now. The fellow 
who is writing a thesis for a master’s or doctor's de- 
gree sends out three hundred identical forms with 
blanks to be filled in. He is surprised and quite peeved 
when over half of them fail to come back with com- 
plete answers. 

He is lucky to get what he gets from so many busy 
people. To them the questionnaires are a nuisance 
and a torment. Some of the queries are difficult or 
impossible to answer. The questions do not fit the 
situation. Only out of the generosity of their hearts 
do so many reply so fully and politely as they do. 

When you sit in the office at the answering end, try 
to remember your own student days and the inquiries 
you were obliged to make in a good cause—that «=f 
satisfying some professor and possibly of adding to 
the sum of precise knowledge. Now do as you wanted 
to be done by then. 


The Non-Readers 


It’s an off week in which no university asks us io 
announce its reading clinic. Reading is apparently 
the one subject most in need of medical attention. 
It happens to be a very important subject, too. Edu- 
cation is just about awakening to its ignorance and 
past failures in the treatment of the mental handi- 
cap that obstructs reading for so many children and 
adults. 

The schools have learned enough about reading ‘o 
feel superior to those teachers of an earlier genera- 
tion who regarded reading as purely oral. In those 
bygone times, there were ‘many who stumbled and 
fell. Today, with reading measured for comprehen- 
sion and speed as well as for good vocalization, and 
with a whole new set of tricks for aiding the reluctant 
or dull reader, the reluctant and the dull are very 
much with us still. Such gains as have been made 
are mostly on elementary levels. High school stu- 
dents have been quite generally neglected, on the 
vain assumption that they must know how to read 
or they wouldn’t be in high school. Silly, is it not? 
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The schools are providing more suitable and attrac- 
tive material for children. Most of the so called 
English classics are gathering dust in schoolroom 
closets. The modern readers, basic and supplement- 
ary, bear some relation to the lives and interests and 
abilities of the pupils. 

All this helps to an extent. But the number who 
come into their full reading heritage remains woe- 
fully small. The schools do well to make the reading 
programs attractive. Even so, the competition offered 
by movies, radios, the comics, the pulps and the 
shortcuts typified by headlines, prevents the reading 
habit from spreading as widely as it ought. 

Are half our citizens doomed to be non-readers in 
spite of all the schools can do? 

The art of instructing non-readers needs develop- 
ment side by side with the art of changing non- 
readers into readers. The danger is that the efforts at 
conversion will be abandoned too easily. 


A Word with the Old Guard 


At graduation, you are always reminded how 
swiftly time travels. Here goes another class. It 
seems only yesterday they entered the school. How 
green and young they were! 

Yes, the rapid transit of pupils through a school 
brings a note of sadness—to speak generally. There 
are also certain compensations. Some of those depart- 
ing can be spared quite readily. Let us hope you 
did not hasten their exit beyond what the inheriting 
teachers will appreciate. Ah, well, there’s always 
a chance they will do better under new conditions. 
Thus do you lux your conscience for those untutored 
rascals you are handing on and up. 

Don’t take our indictment too seriously. Never 
wear a coat that doesn’t fit. We were merely using 
a roundabout approach to our real theme of the 
moment, which is that school faculties do not show 
the same rapid turnover as pupil groups, but this 
year has been abnormal, with former associates re- 
turning from military leave and substitutes quitting 
the classroom. Some of you will miss some of these. 
Incidentally, so will the children. The teachers who 
are coming back are not in every case superior to 
those who took their places. But school goes on, 
changing but little in spite of changes. The returnees 
on your faculty should bring fresh points of view, 
broadened vision and experience. They will need 
to readjust their ways to civilian situations and demo- 
cratic procedures. In most American schools you 
don’t give orders or take them either, without a little 
effort at common understanding or some exchanze 
of ideas. 

This year and the next will go down in school his- 
tory as a time of faculty readjustments. If the schools 
can reap incidental benefits from the war or the war's 
cessation, it’s all to be taken advantage of. You, 
personally, will do your part, we know. 
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WHO IS “HIGH SCHOOL MATERIAL"? 


GEORGIA B. HOWE 
Principal, Jane Addams High School 


Mucu has been written and 
said of late concerning the func- 
tion and the functioning of the 
secondary school. One question 
which continually arises is the ex- 
tent to which the school should 
foster flexibility of program in 
order to care for individual differ- 
ences. Another issue is that of 
the nature and scope of guidance. 
Jane Addams High School in Port- 
land, Oregon has quite frankly 
taken the position stated in the 
report of the Harvard Committee 
on General Education in a Free 
Society, namely, “The high school 
is morally obliged to adapt itself 
to every kind of student. It cannot 
justly fail to adapt itself, within 
reason, to any.” 

This school is a junior-senior 
high school for girls whose func- 
tion is to meet the educational 
needs of a group of some 400 young 
people who have, for one reason 
or another, met unusual difficulties 
in their school careers. In order to 
carry out this function the classes 
are small and the teachers thor- 
ougly imbued with the idea of 
the importance of personality and 
aware of the wide range of indi- 
vidual differences encountered in 
any group of adolescents. Two 
short case studies may serve to 
show the diversity of the problems 
faced by this school, problems 
which many schools would con- 
sider either beyond them or not 
within their province: 

Susan is a fifteen-year old girl 
who came to us from an ungraded 
room in one of the elementary 
schools of this city. She had lived 
in a rural community until she 
was thirteen and attended a small 
country school. She was reported 


to have very limited intelligence 
and no grasp whatever of the fun- 
damental skills, Because she could 
do nothing in the class in which 
she had been placed, she had be- 
come a serious behavior problem. 

She arrived at Jane Addams 
with her mother, a woman well 
past forty, very dominating and 
aggressive. We found that her 
mother had left her husband be- 
cause, “he was charming but ir- 
responsible.” Susan remembered 
her father with great affection. The 
mother said in the presence of the 
girl, “I don’t know what’s wrong 
with Susan. All the rest of us are 
normal. We pay our bills and her 
sister has a good job. They say 
Susan tests second grade. We just 
don’t know what is the matter with 
her.” 

Maybe she didn’t understand but 
we understood a little just from 
that first interview. Susan was a 
strange-looking girl. She giggled 
in a silly fashion and her face was 
never still. She slid down in her 
chair and acted very much like 
a feeble-minded person. If directly 
addressed she would frown terrific- 
ally and say nothing. Her mother 
would invariably answer for her. 

At first we could scarcely cope 
with the girl. She was completely 
Negative toward everything and 
seemed to enjoy nothing except 
being an obstructionist. All of her 
teachers were made aware of her 
situation and so we began with 
Susan. We decided to give her 
a program with little or no aca- 
demic work. She took homemak- 
ing, chorus, physical education, 
spelling, and typing. This last 
seemed to give her a feeling of 
importance. 


Portland, Oregon 


A more lonely, tragic child 
could not be imagined. She always 
walked down the halls alone near 
the wall and if noticed turned to- 
ward the wall. During the first 
week she became pathetically at- 
tached to her advisor. This advisor 
presented the idea to Susan that 
her inability to read and to do 
any sort of “school work” was due 
to her not having learned to spell 
and assured her that she could 
learn if the right teaching methods 
were used. Time and again Susan 
had to be removed temporarily 
from some class because her be- 
havior was so impossible. When 
she found that at this school she 
was important she would go to 
almost any length to be noticed 
and most of her methods were 
decidedly inimical to the class 
situation as a whole, 

She has been at Jane Addams 
for ten months. During this time 
we have had the assistance of the 
school psychiatrist and of the vis- 
iting teacher. Susan has found 
very satisfactory self-expression in 
Orchestra and in Art. We have 
arranged to have her leave her 
home and live with a very under- 
standing woman in a small Friends’ 
Community near the city but she 
will continue to attend this school. 

She is now not a serious behavior 
problem. Her actions are more or 
less normal and she is commencing 
to have an understanding of her 
own problem, what is responsible 
for it and how she can attack it. 
Her progress in spelling has been 
from 1.7 to 3.3, an improvement of 
sixteen months in ten. When we 
consider that for nine years she 
made practically no progress, this 
is an amazing record. Her progress 
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in reading based on two forms of 
the Metropolitan Test is from 2.5 
to 5.9. This term she is attacking 
Arithmetic and has _ progressed 
from 2.5 to 4.9 in five months. 
She is an accepted member of 
her group although she is still 
unable to work well with others. 
She takes some part in the life 
of the school and is no longer con- 
sidered “queer”. The psychiatrist 
feels that her extreme retardation 
is not due so much to lack of men- 
tality as to serious frustration and 
complete lack of security and love. 
He feels that she was and still is 
the stuff from which insanity de- 
velops. We feel that if Susan con- 
tinues to avoid a serious mental 
breakup and is able to make a rea- 
sonably satisfactory adjustment to 
life, it will in part be due to the 
flexibility of the program at this 
school and to the broad concept 
of guidance held by this faculty. 
One morning Jean, a very attrac- 
tive young girl about 17 years of 
age, came into the office and asked 
about the school. Her whole atti- 
tude was very tentative and cau- 
tious. No amount of questioning 
seemed able to elicit from her 
what grade she had completed, 
where she had attended school, or 
where her family lived. She turned 
aside all direct questions very clev- 
erly. Everything about her be- 
spoke a good intelligence and good 
balance. Finally, after she felt 
from our attitude that she could 
bring her problem out into the 
open, she told us that she had 
been placed in a certain institution 
for society’s dependents when she 
was a few months old. Because of 
changes in administration and gea- 
eral mismanagement in the home 
she had been lost track of. They 
had recognized her superiority and 
she had been taken into the Sféper- 
intendent’s home to help in the 
care of his own children. Now, at 
the age of 17, she had been released 
and was earning her living as a 
maid. She said, “But I need more 
education. You see, they didn’t 
have much of a school at the 


home.” She could read at about 
fourth-grade level but could neither 
spell nor write to any degree. She 
could add a simple sum but knew 
practically nothing else about arith- 
metic. 

Here was a problem involving 
extreme retardation and a psychic 
scar of the first magnitude. The 
development of this young woman 
is one of the most interesting sto- 
ries with which I have ever come 
in contact. She learned very fast 
and gradually overcame her ex- 
treme sensitiveness regarding her 
former experiences. Through her 
work in the Jane Addams Nursery 
School, an adjunct of our Home 
Making Department, we found that 
she had what amounted to a genius 
for the handling and care of chil- 
dren. We arranged for her to have 
part-time paid work in the crip- 
pled children’s school. There her 
sympathy and understanding were 
remarkable. She later became 2 
Nursery School Aide in one of 
Lanham Act nurseries after school 
hours and earned enough to sup- 
port herself. 

One principal contribution to 
Jean was in the field of guidance. 
We had to make a life for her. Our 
guidance went far beyond the or- 
dinary limits of the school cur- 
riculum. During her attendance 
here she was notified that, because 
of an error in the records at the 
institution, her mother had been 
told that Jean had died when an 
infant. They had discovered the 
error and written to her mother. 
We made church and social con- 
tacts for her. We discovered many 
deep-seated fears and anxieties that 
stood in her way and sought to in- 
terpret her situation to her. 

Through her work in academic 
classes Jean improved in the lan- 
guage arts and in her grasp of the 
use of numbers to the point where 
she could carry on satisfactorily 
in any ordinary life situation. We 
did not attempt to arrive at an 
intelligence quotient for Jean be- 
cause we at no time felt it wise to 
subject her to a Binet test. We felt 
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that she was very naturally ex- 
tremely sensitive on this score and, 
furthermore, that what she was ac- 
complishing bespoke a very good 
intelligence. 

She eventually finished a two- 
year course at this school and grad- 
uated. This, however, did not end 
our association with Jean. Her 
advisor had become her closest 
friend and we saw her through her 
first vocational venture, the estab- 
lishment of a child-caring center 
of her own. We encouraged her 
entrance into university extension 
classes, and kept track of her social 
development. Recently we have 
been greatly gratified by her mar- 
riage and her establishment of a 
good home. She has now a fine. 
healthy child of her own. 

Jean is a happy, worthwhile 
citizen, one of those who make up 
the best of America and we know 
that this school has been life it- 
self to her. She has never com- 
plained about the injustices that 
organized society did her. One 
day, however, she said, “Some- 
times I think I had a very hard 
life. Many girls have so much that 
I didn’t have. I wonder what would 
have become of me if I hadn't 
happened to find this school.” We 
said to her, “But you did, and that, 
too, is a part of your life and, tak- 
ing it all together, it is a very fine 
life.” 

The profession of teaching takes 
on added richness, flavor, and im- 
portance when the teacher focuses 
his powers upon the development 
of the individual personality rather 
than upon subject matter and 
courses of study. If one is awire 
of some of the factors that are be- 
neath the overt behavior of young 
people, the whole picture becomes 
three dimensional and the flatness 
that sometimes prevails in teach- 
ing is gone. 

In order to make possible the 
kind of flexibility that exists in 
this high school, it is necessary to 
have small classes, teachers who 
sincerely believe in the individual 
value of human beings, opportuni- 
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ties for a rich experience on the 
part of students, and freedom from 
domination by administrative per- 


sonnel. At Jane Addams High 
School we do have all of these re- 
quirements and the development 


of this school over a period of ten 
years has been indeed a challenge 
and a satisfaction. 


TODAY'S HERO 


‘| were are few things that 
should be criticised more than 
criticism itself. In the home, in 
the school, and in all other human 
relationships, its effect is baneful. 

There seems to be but one sure 
way to avoid being too critical and 
that is to bestow deserved praise 
generously. 

I remember that at one time 
our teachers’ conferences became 
tainted with the practice of exces- 
sive criticising. The physical equip- 
ment, the students, the textbooks, 
the policies,—about everything and 
everybody received a tongue lash- 
ing. Such essential qualities as 
loyalty and tact were being for- 
gotten. Then some one saw the 
way things were drifting and sug- 
gested as a theme for the next 
meeting, “Something Good about 
Our School.” It was recommended 
that everyone take part in the dis- 
cussion. 

The result was a big surprise. 
We found that we had much more 
to commend than we did to con- 
demn. Instead of further pitying 
ourselves for being in unfavorable 
situations in life, we went out of 
the conference with the resolve to 
be worthy of the fine institution 
of which we had the privilege to 
be a part. 

About a year ago I suggested 
that I was prepared to give a brief 
word of praise each morning for 
something good that I had ob- 
served about some boy here in the 
school. The students liked the 


- idea and I have kept up the prac- 


tice most of the time since. I give 


the name of the individual whom 
I have in mind for, as the boys 
said, in a school of this size, every- 
one would probably know who was 
meant. 

Care is taken to go through the 
whole list of students, one each 
day, so that no favoritism is shown. 
Then, too, it has been repeatedly 
explained that a single incident or 
characteristic is being presented as 
exemplary. No person, young or 
old, could be, or would care to be, 
held up in his entirety as an ex- 
ample to others. There is no one, 
however, in whom some commend- 
able act or trait cannot be found. 
It is said that the Devil himself 
has at least one good point; he 
never gives up. 

The number and variety of the 
praiseworthy things among boys 
like ours are remarkable. A few 
illustrations might be of interest. 
It seems best to designate students 
by letters, instead of using their 
names, but all statements are true 
to fact. 

A was spending his vacation in 
a city where lives another student 
who was ill at the time. Although 
A did not know the boy very well 
or his family at all, he was thought- 
ful enough to call up to inquire 
about the young man’s condition. 
The result was that he received an 
invitation to dinner in a nice home 
and made some pleasant and help- 
ful contacts. 

B never complained about his 
food. He ate heartily of whatever 
was put before him, including 
vegetables and fish, which many 


EVERETT V. PERKINS 
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Randolph Center, Vermont 


boys omit from their diet. Upon 
being asked if there was anything 
that he didn’t like he replied that 
when he came here he didn’t care 
for eggs but that he was learning 
to eat them. B’s food habits will 
contribute to good health and long 
life. He also has one trait that will 
make him a welcome guest in any 
home and will help him some day 
become a desirable husband. 

C wished to write carefully to 
another school to inquire about 
further opportunities for an edu- 
cation. He first prepared his let- 
ter the very best he could and then 
brought it to me for correction. 
This boy had the right idea about 
the function of a teacher; it is to 
help a student do a little better 
after he has done the best he can 
by himself. 

D brought down from home the 
family car. Of course when he 
used it he never rode alone. One 
foggy night he went off the road 
and the car, which was full of boys, 
tipped over. As the driver was 
going slowly, no one was hurt. 
There was only slight damage to 
the vehicle, but it had to be left 
where it was for the night. Every- 
one was giving D advice about 
what the law requires, or does not 
require, in such a case. Most peo- 
ple thought that no report of the 
accident was necessary since no 
one was hurt and no damage was 
done to anyone else’s car. Some 


said that the authorities would 
never know what had happened as 
there would be little passing on 
the road before morning. D, how- 
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ever, went to the nearest telephone 
and called up the headquarters of 
the state police to make report and 
ask for information. Such a boy 
has within him the essentials of 
good citizenship. 

E and F had a fight, a big one. 
F, although much larger, had to 
go to the doctor to have some 
stiches taken in his lip. I did not 
try to do anything about the fight 
for the boy who came out second 
best seemed to be the more to 
blame. But I did worry for fear 
a lasting feud had been started in 
the school. So after supper, when 
I knew that both boys were in the 
recreation room, I went in to see 
how they were getting along. I 
found them sitting together in 
friendly conversation, as if nothing 


had happened. The young folks, 
far better than we who are older, 
know how to forget and forgive. 

G has a radio, a luxury which 
most of our boys do not have here 
at the school. Whenever a student 
is in the infirmary, if he has no 
radio of his own, G lets him take 
his. It is most generous in a boy 
to deprive himself of good things 
so that others less fortunate than 
himself can enjoy them. 

H, when ready to retire at night, 


places his chair besides his bed. 


and puts his clothes neatly upon 
it. This keeps them clean and un- 
wrinkled. The practice gives H 
a better appearance, develops with- 
in him a fine habit, and makes 
things easier for his mother when 
she does his washing. 
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J brought me the outline he had 
received back in his English class. 
He had not grasped the idea of 
what was wanted and had made 
many mistakes. He came to me 
and asked if he could not do 
his assignment over again in an 
attempt to improve his work. A 
boy with a spirit like that is bound 
to make good. 

The students themselves dubbed 
the subjects of my talks “Today's 
Hero.” I-think that this is a pretty 
good title. 

It is a big satisfaction to note 
little improvements here and there 
as the boys have brought before 
them each day what is considered 
praiseworthy. 


EDUCATION FOR WORLD FELLOWSHIP 


LH OUSE Resolution 215 to create 
an International Office of Educa- 
tion, which has been passed by 
both houses of Congress, is a first 
step toward world tolerance. Edu- 
cators throughout America can 
help in making this resolution a 
reality. The writer’s interest in it 
and in international education 
stems from graduate. study in the 
field of pedagogy and international 
affairs. 

The World Organization, which 
is in the process of growth, will 
provide an international office for 
the purpose of bringing out the 
vast possibilities of education in 
developing world tolerance. 

Education is a potent weapon, 
whether used for good or evil re- 
sults. The fanaticism of young 
Japanese and Germans was the re- 
sult of years of education in the 
wicked doctrine of world conquest. 
Youth can be trained to be toler- 
ant and decent. When this is done 


throughout the world, we can have 
a sound foundation for world 
peace. 

The international office of edu- 
cation, organized on a consulta- 
tive and advisory basis, will not 
try to make all the cultures of the 
world identical. It does not pro- 
pose that education shall be forced 
upon any nation. : 

Its function will be similar to 
that of the International Office of 
Labor. It will be a clearing-house 
for the exchange of educational 
ideas. Standards can be set for 
the various levels of education, sta- 
tistics gathered, commissions or- 
ganized to prepare curriculum 
material, and it can facilitate the 
exchange of international students 
and professors, thereby assisting 
in international goodwill. 

Many may feel that there is 
danger of political propaganda in 
the establishment of such an office. 
Risks, however must be taken for 
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certain gains. The risk from an 
international agency will be no 
greater than the propaganda we 
have had in the last twenty-five 
years from the dictator countries. 
They were not backward in spread- 
ing their doctrines to other neigh- 
boring countries. 

Humans of the world have many 
similarities which are universal in 
character. Regardless of color or 
race, the wants and woes of men 
are similar throughout the world. 
Building on this foundation, eda- 
cation can develop the pattern of 
proper attitudes that will go far 
toward bringing better understand- 
ing between nations. 

World tolerance and democracy 
can’t be taken for granted. If not 
cultivated and nourished, they will 
eventually wither and fade. They 
can survive only in the fertile soil 
of education. 
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HOW MANY TO A TEACHER? 


Part Two of a Two-part Symposium 


Willard S. Elsbree, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Chief Advisor 
for Workers in Elementary School 
Administration—There should be 
a regulation throughout the Ameri- 
school systems that no elementary 
school class should contain more 
than 25 pupils. This declaration 
is founded upon the importance 
of individual attention to children 
in their early years when they are 
learning the basic skills which 
must underlie their future educa- 
tional careers. 

Of special concern in the ele- 
mentary grades is the so-called 
“problem” child. His successful 
adjustment to his classroom work 
and environment may possibly be 
a deciding factor in his future hap- 
piness. However, the teacher with 
a class of many more than 25 chil- 
dren will not be able to devote 
the time and energies to such a 
child which her conscience and 
training tell her he needs. Fur- 
thermore, with six subjects to 
teach, an elementary grade teacher 
will find a variety of problems face 
the children in her class as each 
experiences varying degrees of dif- 
ficulty in learning a given sub- 
ject. A large class precludes work 
adapted to individual learning 
abilities. Lastly, the socializing 
influence of classroom participa- 
tion will be greatly vitiated if the 
shy, non-aggressive child is denied 
suitable opportunities to take part 
in daily activities because a large, 
unwieldy class pushes him into the 
background. 

Perry D. Westbrook, Department 
of English, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany —I should 
like to say a few words concerning 
large classes in English composi- 
tion. It seems to me that no class 


in which writing is taught, no mat- 
ter what the educational level, 
should contain more than twenty- 
five students and that no teacher 
should attempt to teach more than 
three such classes simultaneously. 
In other words, a teacher cannot 
instruct more than _ seventy-five 
pupils in composition effectively; 
if he attempts more than this, the 
students, as well as himself, are 
bound to suffer. The reason, of 
course, is the same as that which 
makes for inefficiency in all large 
classes or over-crowded schedules 
—the lack of opportunity to give 
students individual attention. But 
in writing, individual attention is 
the sine qua non. Five minutes of 
personal conference between tea- 
cher and pupil over a composition 
may produce more results than five 
hours of group instruction. It is 
true that by planning carefully, a 
teacher can alternate his classes 
between composition and the less 
time consuming literature units so 
that only a portion of his students 
are turning in papers at a given 
time; but this arrangement is un- 
satisfactory, as it must almost in- 
evitably result in the teacher’s 
skimping on the total number of 
themes required of students—and 
in learning to write one needs con- 
stant and prolonged practice. 

It is odd that the effects of 
fatigue, which have been recoz- 


nized as reducing the worker’s effi- 
ciency in business and industry, 
are virtually ignored as regards 
the teacher. A tired teacher is no 
more effective than a tired tele- 
phone operator or a tired rivete:. 
The school children of America 
certainly deserve “to have rested 
and alert teachers in their class- 
rooms. 


One of the greatest causes of 
fatigue, according to psychologists, 
is the feeling of inadequacy that 
comes when one realizes that cir- 
cumstances prevent him from doing 
his best. Frustrated work means 
nervousness and discouragement; 
successful work means exhilaration 
and enthusiasm —-two important 
qualities in a teacher. The teacher 
who knows that he has more work 
than he can possibly do really well 
is bound to reflect his frustration 
in the classroom. Here is perhaps 
the most harmful influence of the 
over-loaded teacher on the stu- 
dents. I have spoken of it particu- 
larly in regard to composition, but 
what I have said is true, I am sure, 
in other subjects. 


Let us have a Harvard Report 
on this subject. The main prob- 
lem is not so much what the stu- 
dents should be taught but how 
they can be taught it under the 
existing conditions. We know, for 
example, that many high-school 
graduates can’t write their native 
language. What we don’t know is 
how to get the help that will enable 
us to give them the instruction that 
they need. 


George W. Lyon, Former High 
School Principal; Pittsburgh Pa. 
—The American mania for mass 
production has hit our schools, 
and hit them hard. Education is 
the very last thing that should be 
turned out on the assembly line. 
Cremona and Stradivarius violins 
were not products of mass produc- 
tion. If a good violin is the fine 
and carefully wrought instrument 
of a master hand, why should not 
something of the same thought, 
artistry and skill be given to the 
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education and development of 
each individual pupil? 

Let us bear in mind that pupils 
in classes of 40, 45, 50, and even 
more, can not, in the very nature 
of the case, receive adequate in- 
struction that reaches the individ- 
ual pupil, gives him guidance, di- 
rection and inspiration. In some 
respects the ancients, Jews, Greeks 
and Romans, were better educators 
than we of today. 

I wish to quote a passage from 
History of Education (American 
Book Company) by Dr. Levi See- 
ley, formerly Professor of Peda- 
gogy in the New Jersey Normal 
School, Trenton. Dr. Seeley is 
discussing early Jewish education, 
as follows: 

The rabbis required, A. D. 64, 
that every community should sup- 
port a school, and that attendance 
should be compulsory. This is the 
first instance of compulsory edu- 
cation on record. If a town was 
divided by a stream without a con- 
_necting bridge, a school was sup- 
ported in each part. Not more 
than twenty-five pupils could be 
assigned to one teacher, and where 
the number was greater an assis- 
tant was employed. If there were 
forty pupils, there were two tea- 
chers. It will thus be seen that 
the Jews put into practice eighteen 
centuries ago a condition of things 
which, owing to the complexity of 
our civilization, is with us today 
largely an unrealized ideal. 

It seems desirable, and the ex- 
perience of teachers in both pri- 
mary and secondary schools would 
justify the conclusion that twenty- 
five pupils to a class is about the 
maximum number for satisfactory 
results to pupils and teachers alike. 

Grade school groups too 
large on the average in our public 
schools the country over. One ad- 
vantage that the private school 
will always have over the public 
school is the fact that the first- 
mentioned deals with smaller 
groups. 


Myrtle Mann Gillett, Supervi- 
sor, Public Schools, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania — The one - room 
school has come back and not in 
country districts, but in some of 
our big cities, Unfortunately, it 
has all the disadvantages and none 
of the good points of the old rural 
school. In every grade, it is aa 
agglomeration of pupils of diverse 
backgrounds and abilities who 
have been “promoted” simply be- 
cause they have come to school 
often enough. 

To the question, “How many 
children do you think you should 
have in one class?” twenty-eight 
teachers, from kindergarten to 
high school, replied in substance, 
“That depends on the children.” 
If a class of 20 pupils is composed 
of 4 to 12 levels of achievement— 
in reading for example—this class, 
say teachers, is likely to be less 
successfully taught than would be 
a class of 40 well-prepared pupils 
able to go on under their own 
steam. 

A promotion plan which moves 
students from grade to grade with- 
out stopping for review and some- 
times without their having learned 
the work in any grade is a great 
extravagance. The overburdened 
teachers of the new “one-room 
schools” hope fervently that the 
number of pupils per class and 
the schemes for promotion and 
grouping may some day be based 
on common-sense appreciation of 
human beings and what they can 
learn and do. 

Even in a homogeneous group- 
ing, whether of bright or dull pu- 
pils, small classes would mean the 
best use of all the gifts of all the 
pupils; time given when time is 
needed; and speedy progress where 
speed is possible. 


“Move to the back of the bus, please.” 
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Lewis H. Chrisman, West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College, Buckhan- 
non, W. Va.—One expert tells us 
that small classes are the more 
effective, and another states with 
equal positiveness that the advan. 
tage is on the side of larger groups. 
It must be remembered that the 
size of the class is only one of many 
factors that enter into the situa- 
tion. On the college level we are 
inclined to agree that in the re- 
quired courses in composition for 
freshman the number of students 
dealt with at the same time should 
be rather small. Nevertheless, the 
last time that I visited several 
classes in that subject, the deadest 
and most futile contained fifteen 
students and the livest and most 
dynamic more than forty. Here, 
as in many other places, it is dan- 
gerous to dogmatize. 


That a class should not be so 
excessive in size as to prevent the 
teacher’s thinking in terms of in- 
dividuals is a general principe 
which would be hard to confute. 
Without a degree of personal touch 
any educational effort is almost 
certain to fail. Especially in ele- 
mentary schools, it is imperative 
that the classes be small enough 
to give the teacher a chance to face 
individual problems. Later the 
size of the groups can be increased. 


Vv 


Worth McClure, Superintendent 
of Schools, University City, Mo.— 
The argument against large classes 
is based upon qualitative rather 
than quantitative grounds. There 
probably are ways of cramming 
information into pupils in large 
classes. No way has been found, 
however, of cultivating individual 
personality en masse. 

If we recognize the growth of 
the individual, and I think we do, 
as a valid educational objective, 
then working groups in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
must be smal! enough for the 
teacher to know each pupil as a 
person. 
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MAKING THE MOST YOUR 


A MOTHER recently com- 
plained: “The last time I went 
to a PTA meeting, I stood for 
twenty minutes waiting to speak 
to Bobby’s French teacher while 
another mother held her up telling 
her what a brilliant student her 
Mary was. When I finally got the 
teacher’s attention, all she had to 
tell me was that Bobby had ability 
but was not making the best use 
of it. That I had already learned 
from his I.Q. and his report card. 
After going through the same pro- 
cedure with each of his teachers, I 
went to the meeting of the parents 
in the hall, where I listened to the 
officers and commitee members of 
the association make their reports 
on a scholarship fund that was 
being established and a_ bridge 
party that had been held for the 
benefit of the fund, and then sat 
through a picture publicizing the 
coming War Fund Drive. Now 
will you tell me what good my 
going to that meeting did Bobby?” 

In many comunities, the P.T.A. 
lacks vitality. It has become ener- 
vated because it has sometimes 
failed to meet the needs it was 
established to serve. And what 
are those needs? What does the 
parent expect from the P.T.A.? 
He expects advice that will help 
him to solve the problems that 
arise in connection with the up- 
bringing of his children. He wants 
to be able to give his child the 
proper home guidance, but he 
frequently feels the need of assist- 
ance in doing this. 

There are so many situations 
involving the children that arise 
in the home and that stir ques- 
tionings in the parent’s mind as 
to their correct handling. What 
should one do with a stubborn 
child? What are the most favor- 
able hours for studying? How 


can one determine for what type 
of work a boy or a girl is best 
suited? How late should high 
schoo] students be allowed to stay 
out at night? On they go endlessly 
—the questions that arise in the 
parental mind. What is the tea- 
cher’s answer? What have other 
parents learned from their exper- 
ience? It is in the hope of getting 
answers to these questions that 
the parent first goes to a meeting 
of the P.T.A. It is around that 
need and that hope of the parent 
that the P.T.A. should plan its 
programs. 

Too often the burden of taking 
the initiative in planning the pro- 
grams rests on the school alone. 
If the P.T.A. is to function with 
maximum effectiveness in promot- 
ing the welfare of the students, the 
parents must assume a portion of 
this burden commensurate with 
their responsibility. It is not 
enough that the P.T.A. confine 
its attention to the school life of 
the children. It must include in 
its focus their out-of-school life 
as well. The one phase of their 
life can not be dealt with wisely 
without consideration of its com- 
plementary phase. That is the 
reason why the co-operation of 
the parents is essential. They hold 
the necessary information that the 
teachers lack. They know better 
than anyone else the problems 
that spring up out of school and 
the background of the problems. 
For that reason the parents need 
to take an active part in organizing 
the meetings. 

To attract a large attendance. 
a program must have a definite 
emphasis. It is not enough to an- 
nounce merely a meeting of the 
P.T.A. The parent must be given 
a specific reason for attending. 
Therefore the particular topic with 
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which the meeting is to deal should 
also be announced. For example, 
the topic chosen by the committee 
might be vocational guidance. A 
week before the meeting a letter 
should go out to Mrs. Jones, 
for instance, asking whether her 
Johnny had decided what to do 
when he finished school and in- 
viting her to attend a lecture on 
“Helping Your Child Choose His 
Life Work” and to talk later with 
Johnny’s teachers about his spe- 
cial aptitudes. It would be well 
to hold the personal conferences 
with the teachers after instead of 
before the general meeting as the 
topic of the meeting would give 
a purposeful bent to the subse- 
quent conversation with the tea- 
cher. 

Meetings to which special groups 
are invited usually prove to be 
better drawing cards than general 
meetings. Such a meeting might 
be called of the parents of College 
Preparatory Seniors, with topics of 
discussion announced of the nature 
of “Selecting a College” and “Fi- 
nancing Four Years at College.” 
In April there might be a meeting 
of parents of the Seniors not taking 
the College Course to hear a talk 
on “Positions Available to the 
High School Graduate.” In June 
the parents of failing students 
might be invited to a discussion of 
the advisability of attending sum- 
mer school. The more closely the 
program is slanted toward the in- 
dividual parent and his problems 
of the moment, the greater will 
he the response to it. 

The attendance at a meeting is 
always larger when the announce- 
ment of it is personal in tone. To 
be sure, it would not be practical 
to attempt sending out a personal 
typed letter to each member of a 
large organization, but a form let- 
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ter with the names typed in would 
convey the personal feeling if 
worded properly. Such a form 
letter might be similar to the 


following: 
Dear Mrz. ........ 

As you can see by *s report 
card, ....... school work is not satis- 
factory. If is to pass for the 
year, it is necessary that ...... work 


should begin to improve at once. 

On Monday evening, January 
20, at eight o’clock, a lecture on 
“Saving the Student from Failure” 
by Dr. Robert Davis will be given 
in the school auditorium under the 
auspices of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association. After the lecture there 
will be an opportunity to confer 
with the teachers. 

I feel sure that you will find 
the lecture and the conference of 
interest and value. For that rea- 
son I look forward to seeing you 
at the meeting. 

Sincerely yours, 
, Principal 

Topics for the general meetings 
may be suggested by the following 
list: Home Study Habits, Students’ 
Recreation — When and What 
Kind? The Problem Child, Plan- 
ning a Home Schedule for the 
Child, Selecting a Course of Study, 
The Child that Lacks Self-Con- 
fidence, Home Health Habits, Dis- 
ciplining the Child, A Summer 
Schedule for the Child, Training 
the Child to Co-operate, Helping 
the Boy through the Girl-Silly 
Stage. The Student that Works 
after School, Developing Special 
Talents. Parents should be invited 
to submit topics that they would 
like to hear discussed at length. 
Their suggestions will be a gauge 
of the needs of others. 

Frequently the only speaker at 
these meetings is the principal of 
the school. Whereas his méssage 
is usually worthwhile, there is an 
increased interest when the speaker 
is someone who has not been heard 
before. The unknown stimulates 
curiosity. It is true that the treas- 
ury of the association rarely per- 
mits the hiring of outside speakers, 
but this condition need be no 


deterrent. The average teacher 
besides being a specialist in several 
of the departments in which the 
chosen topics belong is also a good 
speaker. So the school faculty 
can be drawn upon for speakers. 
Among the parents too will be 
found many competent to give a 
helpful talk. They should be made 
use of. 


The P.T.A. that works best is the 


association that is conducted on a 
co-operative basis with the mem- 
bers exchanging their experiences 
within a selected category. In the 
experiences offered for considera- 
tion, the members will find a com- 
mon denominator of truth, which 
will give them guidance. This co- 
operative element may take the 
form of a question period. At the 
opening of the meeting the parent 
needing advice places in a box 
designated for that purpose a slip 
of paper on which is written a 
question pertaining to the per- 
plexing problem. In the course of 
the period the presiding officer 
reads aloud the questions, which 


IN WINCHESTER 


ACHTENHAGEN 
High School, Plainfield, New Jersey 


In Winchester and Widdecombe 
The dusk comes early now; 
From Sherwood down to Savernake 

It shadows every bough. 


In Chelsea and in Kensington, 
Yes, even in Earl’s Court 
The dark comes down quite sud- 
denly, 
For winter days are short. 


And if the little children 
Linger at dusk to play 

In hedgerow or on High Street 
Let no one say them nay, 


For they have known stark terror, 
They have not known how sweet 

It is to see the lights of home 
Shine bravely down the street. 
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may vary from “How can I develop 
habits of personal neatness in my 
thirteen year old son?” to “How 
can I persuade my daughter to stay 
in school until she graduates?” 
Various members then volunteer 
answers based on their personal 
experience. At first it may be 
necessary prior to the meeting to 
request certain qualified members 
to participate in the discussion. 
After a time the more diffident 
will make contributions. Not only 
will the parents find help in the 
advice of others, but they will find 
also encouragement in the realiza- 
tion that they are not the only ones 
confronted with child worries. 

Any organization in which many 
of the members are taking an 
active part is sure to have vital- 
ity and value. As many parents 
as possible should be _ called 
upon to serve on committees as 
well as to take part in discussions. 
Whenever possible the names of 
all serving in any way at a meeting 
should be printed in an account 
of the meeting in the local news- 
paper. The effect of this publicity 
in building up interest will prove 
to be surprising. 

Never was the need for Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations greater than 
it is today. The social conditions 
accompanying the war, from which 
we shall receive a backwash for 
some time after the war ends, have 
created problems of child care and 
guidance more numerous and dif- 
ficult of solution than those of any 
other period. The business of 
bringing up_a family was never 
a simple or easy one. Today it 
is more involved and difficult than 
ever. Parents need assistance, the 
kind of help that they can get from 
the advice of the student of child 
psychology, the expert in child 
guidance, and above all the ex- 
perienced parent. The P. T. A. 
when efficaciously organized and 
functioning is the best agency for 
giving this kind of help. But 
before the members can draw divi- 
dends of assistance from the 
P.T.A., they must invest an active 
interest in it. 
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WHY NOT PERMANENT PROSPERITY? 


Our depressions occur about 
three times as frequently as wars 
and unquestionably cause great 
suffering. Our history of the United 
States, much like the history of 
other nations, is divided almost 
equally into periods of prosperity 
and periods of depression. We 
have averaged one depression in 
every nine years during our na- 
tional history. For example, we 
had serious depressions in 1873, 
1883, 1893, bad times in 1903, 1907, 
1914, 1921 and, most serious of all, 
beginning in 1929. We, of course, 
might continue the ‘so what’ atti- 
tude, assuming since we have al- 
ways had them, they must be un- 
avoidable in our economic system. 
But many now doubt the necessity 
of depressions. We have come to 
believe they are no more necessary 
than are smallpox, typhoid fever 
and other diseases that were once 
considered inescapable because 
they were a curse of God or at 
least inherent in our social and 
physical make up. 

Economic distress may very well 
be regarded as a social ailment, 
a disease of society. The causes 
are just as real as are those that 
produce typhoid. When we knew 
nothing about bacteria we blamed 
our bad health on divine provi- 
dence. The ‘giants of wisdom’ were 
satisfied; ‘little men’ from time to 
time experienced new ideas, some 
of which have revolutionized our 
way of life. Their findings have 
benefited mankind beyond meas- 
ure. We are making similar dis- 
coveries in the economic field. 

A physician whose every second 
or third patient died would soon 
find himself without a following. 
A business man who regularly ex- 
perienced failure in his business 
undertakings would naturally ex- 


pect criticism of his methods. It 
is surely reasonable to question 
our social and business practices 
if on an average of every eight or 
nine years, our country experiences 
serious economic reverses. 

In economics, the rhythmic rise 
and fall in a nation’s volume of 
business over a period of years is 
termed the business cycle. The 
economists usually speak of the 
cycles being divided into four per- 
iods. The order of the periods is: 
prosperity, crisis, depression and 
recovery. No one of these periods 
is the first or the last. A point of 
interest and importance about the 
division of the business cycle is 
that the very things that charae- 
terize or identify any period are, 
when unregulated, the causes of 
the ending of that phase of the 
cycle and the beginning of the 
next. It would seem natural then, 
that if we are to prolong pros- 
perity, we should control those 
characteristics of the prosperity 
period which, if unregulated, will 
produce an economic crisis and 
result in depression. If such con- 
trols are possible, prosperity for 
society as a whole might very well 
be permanent. 

Now as to what the character- 
istics of certain periods of the 
cycle are and what controls have 
been or could be attempted. Some 
outstanding identification marks of 
the recovery period are: 1. Credit 
expands cautiously, 2. There is a 
similar expansion in industry, 3. 
Incomes in the form of wages an: 
profits are improving, 4. Spending 
is increasing, 5. A greater demand 
for economic goods results in more 
employment, greater incomes, 
greater demands and so on. This 
is all highly desirable and when 
continued for a period of time, 
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a point in our economic develop- 
ment is reached which we call 
prosperity. Now the situation is 
similar to a time in our social 
wellbeing when we are free from 
plagues and epidemics. We are 
anxious to know how to remain 
that way. In this case, how to 
remain prosperous. 

Or are we actively anxious? {s 
the problem so great that nothing 
can be done to prolong prosperity? 
It is well to keep in mind the fact 
that during our entire history we 
have never failed to go into an 
economic depression at regular in- 
tervals and have spent as many 
years of our history in depression 
as in prosperity. We are able io 
arouse great activity and patriotic 
enthusiasm when war threatens. 
Why not when depression comes? 
Have we not been educated to this 
phenomenon as we have been to 
plagues and wars? That society 
as a whole or any particular group 
would oppose the _ regulations 
necessary for continuous prosper- 
ity seems absurd. All would benefit 
from prolonged good times. Then 
why not have them? 

During prosperity, credit expan- 
sion reaches a point that future 
events always prove to be unsound. 
This promotes speculation of all 
kinds, the most dangerous being 
overexpansion of industry. When 
industry overreaches a sound pro- 
gram by stepping up its production 
in ever increasing amounts, it can- 
not escape increasing its produc- 
tion costs. Speed-up production 
beyond a certain point is wasteful 
of material and labor. As competi- 
tion increases among industries, 
labor costs increase because of 
shortage in manpower. True, this 
would give increased purchasing 
power to labor if prices were regu- 
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lated. However, what happens is 
that the producer finds the in- 
creased costs reduce his profits, so 
in order to recoup, he increases 
prices. And so begins a vicious 
circle of price increases and strikes 
to bring about wage increases. 
This, to many, seems an absurd 
condition in our economic organi- 
zation. 

Labor cost is not the only item 
that increases production expense. 
The increased cost of transporta- 
tion, storage, raw materials and 
machinery are a few of many. 
They, of course, have been influ- 
enced by the same conditions. 
Therefore the same outcome is in- 
evitable. That is, a point is finally 
reached where labor cannot pur- 
chase the things it produces with 
the wages it receives. When this 
happens, the producers have lost 
their most profitable market. When 
this market begins to fail, indus- 
tries close. This in turn further 
injures society's purchasing power 
and the decline is on which ends 
in depression. 

A rather common explanation 
of this situation is that industry 
has overproduced. The term over- 
production so used is meaningless, 
or worse, misleading. There is no 
proof that the United States or any 
other country has ever produced 
more than the people of that coun- 
try needs for maintaining a respect- 
able standard of living. In an 
exhaustive study made by the 
Brookings Institution about 1929, 
many pertinent facts were made 
clear about America’s capacity to 
consume. For example, a family 
income of $2,000 was sufficient dur- 
ing the 1920's to give only the bare 
necessities and yet 60 per cent cf 
all families were below tHat in- 
come. Seventy-one per cent had 
family incomes of less than $2,500 
per year. 

A deduction drawn from the In- 
stitution’s findings was that if the 
majority of families had received 
incomes of $2,500 or more we 
would not have had sufficient pro- 
ductive equipment to have pro- 


duced the goods demanded. This 
of course assumed that the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar re- 
mained the same. There seems 
to be strong proof that our prob- 
lem is not one of overproduction 
but one of underconsumption due 
to lack of purchasing power. 

A similar condition seems to 
exist in world economics. This is 
clearly pointed out by Eric John- 
ston in Reader’s Digest, June 1945. 
Mr. Johnston calls attention to the 
striking fact that in 1929, England 
with about one tenth the popula- 
tion of China, purchased from U.S. 
goods valued at about seven times 
those shipped to China by us. This 
of course was due to England’s 
greater wealth resulting from mod- 
ern industrial development. He 
gives other proof that wage in- 
creases in foreign lands due to the 
industrial growth of those coun- 
tries create greater markets for 
all. It is doubtful if this observa- 
tion can be successfully contra- 
dicted. We feel reasonably certain 
that the standard of living through- 
out the world could be raised if 
a wise policy of industrialization 
were followed. But it must be 
sound. Selfishness of nations and 
of individuals must be regulated 
in the economic field as well as in 
the government or political. 

This example of the interna- 
tional situation simply emphasizes 
the problem within our own coun- 
try. What is true of a society of 
nations is true of a society withia 
a nation. If the purchasing power 
of the majority is sufficient to pur- 
chase enough of the products of 
production to make a fair stand- 


ard of living possible, there will 


be prosperity for those who re- 
ceive wages and those who receive 
profits. Probably the one reason 
more than any other preventing a 
continuation of such prosperity is 
the selfishness of man. Labor 
strives to gain the bulk of produc- 
tion through wages, and manage- 
ment tries to get an unjust share 
through profits by keeping prices 
high and production costs down. 
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In the past, victory has often gone 
to management. Prices increased 
more than wages. Labor then could 
not purchase what it produced. 
This was indeed a questionable 
victory for management. Although 
it won a victory in the struggle for 
high prices over low wages, by the 
same token it lost its best market, 
the wage group, and therefore lost 
its profits. The result was disas- 
trous to both the wage group and 
to management. When the demand 
for goods was greatly reduced, fac- 
tories closed, thereby further re- 
ducing purchasing power. Depres- 
sion was the outcome. 


The critics of reform say that 
management must retain its high 
profits per unit of production. Why 
that argument persists is difficult 
to understand. History has endless 
proof that management and labor 
have grown richer as production 
has increased. A smaller profit on 
a greater amount of goods has 
brought greater wealth to all. A 
smaller profit per unit plus im- 
proved methods of production can 
bring lower prices. It has done so 
in the past in much of the world 
all down through the ages. Lower 
prices will result in greater de- 
mand, other things being equal. 
Greater demand tends to result in 
more production therefore more 
jobs, more purchasing power, more 
demand, more production and so 
on. Selfish demands on the part of 
labor or management can prevent 
this movement from functionins 
satisfactorily. It has done so at 
regular intervals in the past. Few 
attempts have been made to regu- 
late it. 

Some things that must be con- 
sidered and some questions that 
must be answered affirmatively if 
we are to have permanent pros- 
perity are: 1. Can our economic 
system meet our needs? 2. Can 
agriculture supply us _ sufficient 
food? 3. Can our economic system 
furnish sufficient jobs? 4. Can pur- 
chasing power necessary to main- 
tain a respectable standard of liv- 


ing be had by those who wish to 
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work? 5. Can reasonable profits 
be earned by capital? 6. Can all 
these be kept in balance? Surely 
these few questions do not present 
a problem that is unsurmountable 
for our society or our government. 
We have a democracy, that is a 
government for, of, and by the 
people. That would seem to mean 
that the people make up the gov- 
ernment, or the other way around, 
the government is the people. It 
would then seem in order for so- 
ciety to work out answers for these 
problems. There is little or no 
record in our history that society 
has made any prolonged or con- 
certed effort to work out an econ- 
omic program that would protect 
its members from the suffering 
and privations of depression. Nor 
has society exerted itself to set up 
a system that would at all times 
in this naturally rich and most 
favored land give each and every 
individual an opportunity to earn 
sufficient wealth to maintain a re- 
spectable standard of living. Our 
society has become highly inter- 
dependent economically. This ne- 
cessitates greater and greater coop- 
eration from all members. The 
‘rugged individual’ in a motor car 
on our highway can be a menace 
to others. That type of individual 
can be a menace in merchandising, 
in labor and elsewhere in a present 
day complex economic system. 
Our economic system can meet 
our needs. During 1928-1929, our 
industries as then set up produced 
at about 80% to 85% capacity. The 
war has demonstrated we are able 
to increase both productive capac- 
ity and efficiency. Possibilities in 
food production are almost with- 
out limit. Since the coming of the 
Industrial Revolution the number 
of jobs has increased as we have 
become more industrialized. True 
we have reduced the hours of work 
and increased the pay but by and 
large, total profits and demand for 
labor have increased. This experi- 
ence in our history—and it has 
been repeated in all countries that 


have become highly industrialized 
—would prove that sufficient jobs 
and purchasing power are at all 
times possible if the human ele- 
ment does not interfere. 

Automobiles are privately owned 
and operated, but for social wel- 
fare the speed and even the amount 
of gas must under certain condi- 
tions be regulated. The same idea 
can be, and to some extent now i: 
applied to banking, food produc- 
tion, public utilities and so on. The 
question now is how much further 
does the welfare of society require 
this regulation to be carried. We 
seem to be somewhat conscious 
of the fact that international 
concentration of wealth and eco- 
nomic power is undesirable, for we 
are questioning the desirability of 
cartels. Education will in time 
bring to more people a clearer un- 
derstanding of the problems within 
the nation. 

If our ultimate objective is per- 
manent prosperity, we cannot at- 
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tain it so long as the present abuses 
remain. No individual business 
can be expected to go far with a 
program of price reduction and 
wage increase. It would be econ- 
omic suicide in most cases. The 
producer as well as the consumer 
must be protected. And within 
each group they must be protected 
from each other. The new “Fed- 
eral Industrial Relations Act” may 
be a move in the direction of better 
protection. These are problems of 
nations as they grow older. We 
must not look for some secret 
weapon or new industry to win 
economic success. Wherever the 
members of a group are highly 
interdependent, our social welfare 
demands a strong regulatory pro- 
gram. 

In industry, in the army or 
wherever the members of our 
group are highly interdependent, 
there must be a strong regulatory 
program. Our social welfare de- 
mands as much. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
THAT NOT INSTRUCT 


E ven a casual examination of 
the current issues of a few educa- 
tional magazines will reveal an 
increased emphasis on the adver- 
tising of motion picture projectors 
and films for use in the schools. 
Most administrators and teachers 
foresee an increased use of this 
medium of instruction in the years 
immediately ahead. It is, I be- 
lieve, logical to assume that most 
manufacturers of instructional films 
plan to increase their production 
of these films as rapidly as facili- 
ties permit. This increased use 
of films by the schools for instruc- 
tional purposes will produce the 
anticipated desirable results of in- 
creased understanding and im- 
proved retention only if one 
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change is made in their compo- 
sition, 

Because of the much greater 
cost of producing and projecting 
sound films than silent ones, they 
first appeared as a product of 
Hollywood, and were first used in 
commercial theatres. Under the 
Hollywood method of classifica- 
tion the poorest films, like the 
smallest olives, are merely “colos- 
sal”, and any grade B picture 
must boast at least Iturbi, Good- 
man, and Jaroff and the Don Cos- 
sacks. Consciously, or otherwise, 
this “modus operandi” has found 
its way into the manufacture of 
instructional films, and the 50- 
piece orchestra, so cleverly hidden 
in the wings, manages to obscure 
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the explanation of the narrator 
just often enough to leave the 
audience, who came to be _ in- 
structed, wondering whether the 
film dealt with the beauties of 


autumnal foliage or the intricacies 
of photo-synthesis. 

In the coming deluge of instruc- 
tional films, let us have the speech 
of the narrator unspoiled by back- 
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ground music to create atmosphere, 
and teachers and pupils alike will 
endorse the use of these instruc- 
tional aids, although they may 
be only “colossal” in Hollywood. 


ACROSS THE OFFICE DESK 


| irre Vivian was having a 
delightful time in the grocery Sat- 
urday morning. 

I took perhaps more than an 
academic interest in Vivian, for 
her mother had been in my office 
Monday — somewhat disgruntled 
_ because we wouldn’t enter Vivian 
in the sub-primary; causes of re- 
fusal being that Vivian was not 
quite four, and that school had 
been in session some three months 
before mother abruptly decided 
that she’d like to have her in 
school. “She is such a dear, bright 
child. She can’t bear to see the 
other children go to schoo] and 
be left out herself.” 

Well, to resume, little Vivian 
was thoroughly enjoying herself 
at the supermarket that morning. 
Of course it might be that the 
hundred or more other persons 
in the store who were struggling 
with the problem of their weekly 
shopping weren’t having as plea- 
sant a time. Vivian is a noisy 
little miss with long red curls 
hanging down her shoulders, a 
shrill and penetrating voice, and as 
elusive and irritating as a cricket 
which skitters about your living- 
room. 

Vivian didn’t confine her activi- 
ties to any restricted spot. Shé had 
possessed herself of one of those 
wire - basket perambulators that 
the self-service markets put at the 
disposal of their patrons, and she 
proceeded to go charging gleefully 
up and down the aisles. That her 
erratic course bumped into shop- 
pers in every corridor; that she 


Little Vivian 


sideswiped a stack of cartons and 
sent them tumbling; that she 
spilled a tier of canned goods and 
sent them rolling about the floor; 
that she came into contact with 
numerous shins and pet corns and 
snagged more than one nylon in 
the course of her mechanized as- 
sault; all these were but gleeful 
incidents to her. 

“No-ow, Viv-ian!” 

But that was the only faintly 
deprecating protest. Possibly Mrs. 
Jones felt a secret pride in the 
liveliness of her offspring. And 
the stony glare that Mrs. Jones 
gave me, as I went by with my 
own loaded perambulator was elo- 
quent. At any rate, Vivian raced 
up and down the store unchecked. 

Vivian’s activities were by no 
means confined to the empty 
basket-carrier. She poked inquir- 
ing fingers into other people’s 
baskets, lifted out the packages, 
pinched the bundles and cartons, 
and drew upon herself malefic 
glares from half a dozen disturbed 
shoppers who were undoubtedly 
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wishing they had a few minutes 
alone with Vivian. She made a 
bolt for the store cat, and when 
that wise feline dashed for safety 
to the storeroom, traffic in the way 
was in almost as much danger as 
a car in the path of a firetruck 
speeding to a two-alarm blaze. 

She mimicked the somewhat 
cockney accents of two elderly 
shoppers graphically, if not po- 
litely. She came to her mother’s 
own shopping collection hugging 
a cellophane bag of brightly col- 
ored candies so tightly that the 
package gave way, and part of its 
contents went scattering over the 
floor. Ordered to put it back on 
the shelf, Vivian set up a des- 
pairing wail that resulted in her 
mother’s weakly allowing the item 
to be included—a sound bag this 
time, however. 

And when the time came to line 
up beside the cash-register, Vivian 
climbed the rail that marks the 
passageway and teetered back and 
forth upon it till the fastenings 
all but gave way. 

Delightful little youngster, Viv- 
ian. One can readily visualize the 
sunshine of the home in which the 
little cherub plays around all day. 
Childish little fingers— 

Of course it isn’t always pos- 
sible to leave the Vivians and 
Charlies at home when the neces- 
sary shopping has to be done. In- 
deed it is a step in a child’s edu- 
cation and sense-training to have 
her accompany the parent to the 
store once in a while. But all 
youngsters, whether children, kit- 
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tens or puppies, have to be taugit 
what they may do and must not do, 
in order that they may be live- 
with-able, 

I remember how Vivian hung 
over the edge of my desk during 
the interview earlier in the week. 
“Mam-ma! Whassat for? Mam- 
ma!” How her eager little fingers 
were poking around the buttons 
on the control-board that rings the 
hells, the telephones, or the gong 
that sends the entire building out 
in a hurry. And before I even 
dashed Mrs. Jones’ hopes by tell- 
ing her that we could not take 
Vivian, at least not this winter, 
she had declared, “Now I'd like 
to see that the teacher doesn’t 
speak to her harshly—it would 
break her little heart. Vivian is 
such a high-strung, nervous child. 
So sensitive—” 

I feel reasonably sure that Viv- 
ian should be spoken to harshly. 
Something more than sharp speak- 
ing is needed in Vivian’s case. 
Speaking professionally, I should 
recommend the back of a_ hair- 
brush. 

Only—the root of the trouble 
lies back farther than Vivian. The 
problem child is a development of 
the problem parent. 


BYRON C. KIRBY 
Principal, Oliver School 
South Bend, Indiana 


Schools Not Used Enough 


A new function of the school is 
that of recreation. Too long, its 
work has been merely academic; 
and too long has it been closed 
three or four months during the 
summer, while children and adults 
spend their time loafing, loitering 
in the alleys or content merely to 
watch others perform. Schools in- 
volve too great an investment to lie 
idle while people wander around 
seeking someplace to go and some- 
thing to do. 

The middle of last year a ninth 
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In this Kit of Visual Teaching Aids a variety of 
materials are brought together to make an integrated 
unit—a set of 4 wall charts in full color 25° x 38’, 
4 filmstrips, 36 flat pictures, a base map and symbol 
set, with teachers guides that give the whole story in 
a compact form. This unit is planned to present the 
more complete story that is now needed, without re- 
quiring extra work on the part of the teacher or 
lengthening of the alloted teaching time. 
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grade committee came to the office 


seeking permission to have recrea- 


tional dancing one night per week. 
They reasoned along these lines: 
school work did not require all 
their time and, as it was, they spent 
their spare moments on the streets 
visiting with classmates and friends 
from other schools. These students 
said they would like to have a nice 
place to go one or two evenings 
per week. 

I suggested that dances are not 
always easy to handle; that some 
parents object to their children’s 
dancing; that sometimes the pub- 
lic objects to dances being held in 


public schools. The committee said 
they would guarantee that the con- 
duct would be above reproach. 

Cooperation always is a good 
policy—no administrative device 
is more important than group plan- 
ning and group effort—these lay 
the foundation for tolerance, un- 
derstanding and a feeling of mu- 
tual responsibility. 

So it was decided to try recrea- 
tional dancing subject to the fol- 
lowing controls: (1) present and 
past members of our school and 
friends that they might invite could 
attend; (2) each one who attended 
was required to get a ticket at the 
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office; (3) the hours were from 
7:00 to 9:00; (4) two sponsors 
were to be in charge; (5) the 
building was to be well lighted; 
(6) those in attendance were not 
permitted to enter and reenter the 
building several times. They were 
either to remain in until 9:00 or 
stay out. 

This program was an outstand- 
ing success; the conduct and coop- 
eration of the students was exce)- 
lent. At the last dance most of 
them thanked the sponsors and ex- 
pressed joy in being furnished 
such pleasant surroundings in 
which to meet their friends. 


PLANNING THE NEW BUILDING 


Many school superintendents 
and board members are now or 
soon will be confronted with the 
problem of planning new school 
buildings without benefit of train- 
ing or experience in this field of 


educational administration. As the . 


administrator faces his responsi- 
bility for the expenditure of thou- 
sands or even hundreds of thou- 
sands of public money, he is often 
painfully conscious of the inad- 
equacy of his knowledge. Such 
questions as “How do we get 
started?” “How big should it be?” 
“How can we get a good archi- 
tect?” and “Where is the money 
coming from?” all too often re- 
main unanswered for an embar- 
rassing period of time. 

The first step is to take a survey 
of the educational needs of the 
community. Here is an 
nity to enlist public interest in the 
enterprise, thereby engendering 
enthusiasm and the needed sup- 
port for the bond election to fol- 
low. Solicit the suggestions of tea- 
chers and other persons who will 
use the building. Members of the 
school board, parents of pupils, 
the local P. T. A., businessmen’s 


groups, community clubs, etc. can 
also make valuable suggestions. 
At this stage of the planning one 
must learn the answers as nearly 
as possible to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. What will be the population 
and enrollment trends during the 
next forty or fifty years? 

2. Are consolidations with the 
contiguous districts, which will in- 
crease enrollment, likely? 

3. Will the townspeople wish 
to use the building as a community 
center? If there are no other fa- 
cilities available, it is recom- 
mended that provision be made 
for community activities in the 
school, since they tend to draw 
patrons to the building and make 
them acqainted with the program, 
thereby providing an incentive for 
greater public support of an activ- 
ity in which the main beneficiaries, 
the children, are not voters and 
can not constitute a political pres- 
sure group in the competition for 
public funds. Attractive innova- 
tions to the traditional school plant 
are being provided in the build- 
ings of many districts where the 
town library, auditorium, gymna- 
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sium, shops, laboratories, etc. are 
thrown open to the public at times 
which do not interfere with the 
regular school routine. In fact, 
the night school program for 
adults or recent graduates in many 
communities has grown to almost 
equal the day-school program. The 
requirements of the locality in this 
respect should be anticipated as 
nearly as possible and provision 
made accordingly. If the library, 
auditorium, gymnasium, or other 
rooms are to be used outside the 
immediate supervision of school 
personnel, it should be possible to 
close off those portions of the 
building not in use to obviate addi- 
tional surveillance at public gath- 
erings. 

4. What changes in educational 
emphasis are likely to develop dur- 
ing the life of the building? In 
this connection, extension of man- 
ual and household arts and health 
services are almost inevitable, with 
introduction of pre-school and kin- 
dergarten, transportation of pupils 
in rural communities, and feeding 
of the student body within the 
school plant highly probably if 
not already in process. 
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Miles C. Holden, President 


Since housing the best possible 
program, rather than tailoring the 
program to fit the building, is the 
object, the answers to the fore- 
going questions should constitute 
the basis upon which suitable edu- 
cational construction is designed. 

In most cases it is desirable to 
secure the services of some educa- 
tional expert to advise the school 
board either during or after the 
educational survey. The depart- 
ments of education of the state uni- 
versities as well as private institu- 
tions in most states are ready to 
furnish or recommend qualified 
persons for this work. State offices 
of education also have suitable per- 
sons available or can make recom- 
mendations. 

Many believe that the architect 
should be chosen before or during 
the educational survey. There are 
many reasons for this. The archi- 
tect can assist in making the sur- 
vey, can pick sites, and make draw- 
ings and sketches of proposed fa- 
cilities. Five to seven specialists 


known to have had educational 
experience should be contacted by 
mail and asked to submit their 
qualifications. The opinions of the 
boards for whom they have pre- 
viously worked should be noted, 
and visits to some of their projects 
should be made when possible. 
When the field has been narrowed 
to two or three by board action, 
the men should be invited to a 
board meeting specially called for 
the purpose. Each man might be 
allotted forty or fifty minutes in 
which to amplify what the board 
has learned of him by mail and 
other means. After these inter- 
views the board members should 
make their choice. The board must 
have confidence in their architect, 
and the architect must have con- 
fidence in the board. 

There is a standard architect's 
contract which should be drawn 
up to specify the architect's ser- 
vices in detail. It should be care- 


fully checked and approved by a- 


school board attorney. If a local 


Holden Book Covers DO NOT make Old Books New— 


But they DO strengthen the bindings 


They DO lessen the danger of spreading infectious 
diseases 


They DO act as an incentive for the pupils to handle 
public property with respect and care 


They DO prolong the lives of the books 1 to 3 years 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


man is qualified and available the 
board may specify his appoint- 
ment under the title of Associate 
Architect. Under this arrangement 
the local man takes charge of those 
aspects of the operations with 
which he is familiar, and the spe- 
cialist from outside with his office 
are responsible for all other de- 
tails. Working agreements includ- 
ing division of the fee are made 
solely between the two architects 
involved, and should cost the board 
no more than if one man were in 
charge of the work. The standard 
minimum commission of a school 
architect is six per cent of the cost 
of the completed project, payable 
in two or three installments as the 
construction progresses, 

Since school boards are speci- 
fically forbidden by law in many 
states from carrying sufficient cash 
balances to erect school buildings, 
it is obligatory upon them to bor- 
row the needed funds through hold- 
ing a school bond election at which 
the voters signify their approval of 
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increased taxation to meet interest 
and principal payments on the 
funds borrowed for the project. 
The need for public approval at 
this election makes a public rela- 
tions program for the new building 
extremely important. Adverse elec- 
tion results have temporarily or 
even permanently hamstrung many 
sorely needed building programs. 
Make full use of the press in keep- 
ing the public informed of build- 
ing needs, what the board is think- 
ing, the hiring of the architect, 
etc. Have school personnel appear 
before local organizations, speak- 
ing, showing slides, pencil draw- 
ings, cost charts, etc. The adver- 
tising manager of some local busi- 
ness concern or some other expert 
might be employed to prepare a 
brochure on the new building to 
be distributed to interested pa- 
trons and organizations. A well- 
organized campaign of publicity 
will pay big dividends in approval 
at the bond election and in sub- 
sequent interest and enthusiasm 
for the educational program housed 
in the building. 

Due to the board’s inability to 


accumulate cash balances sufficient 
for new buildings when needed, 
the commonest recourse is to the 
issuance of school bonds after 
approval at the polls as already 
stated. Other sources of income. 
however, can also be tapped when 
necessary. A few of them are the 
sale of old buildings, equipment, 
and property; state and federal 
grants in aid such as the federal 
planning assistance offered by the 
government last fall through the 
state offices of education and still 
available; and gifts from _ in- 
terested individuals and organi- 
zations. Board members should 
ascertain their bonding limit and 
decide whether the district can 
and will approve the tax levies 
necessary to meet the payments 
called for by the bond issue. Avail- 
able finances should then be esti- 
mated and compared with the edu- 
cational program to be housed in 
order to determine whether suffi- 
cient resources are available. It 
will be argued in many quarters 
that present high costs make build- 
ing unwise at this time. However, 
high costs are partially offset by 
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the lowest interest rates in years, 
from one and one-half to two per 
cent at present writing. The fact 
must also be borne in mind that 
when times are good and people 
are willing to vote a bond issue, 
costs of labor and materials will 
be high; while prices of labor and 
materials will only be low during 
depression years, at which time it 
is practically impossible to carry 
a bond election with the increased 
taxation involved. For these rea- 
sons many authorities are advis- 
ing, “Make your plans now to be 
ready when materials become avail- 
able.” 

Yes, it is a heavy responsibility 
to plan a building program that 
will involve large sums and that 
will either assist or hinder the edu- 
cational program of the next forty 
of fifty years, but through the co- 
operation of all available commun- 
ity agencies, vision combined with 
ordinary good “horse sense” can 
produce a school building or an 
addition that will adorn a com- 
munity and be an asset for years 
to come. 


TEACHING THE LETTER WRITING PATTERN 


JOHN H. TREANOR 
Principal, Francis Parkman School 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 


|_ ETTER-WRITING is perhaps 
the most satisfactory kind of ele- 
mentary school composition. It is 
contained in a recognized form, 
has a beginning, a middle, and an 
end; and it draws upon the com- 
mon experience of boys and girls. 
The work lends itself to the ability 
as well as to the curiosity of/ chil- 
dren, can be presented in various 
interesting ways, by its nature can 
be divided into small teachable 
units, and without too much in- 
genuity can be practiced through- 
out the entire school year. 

The high schools, both junior 
and senior, reserve for themselves 
most of the work on the business 


letter. They have the right, there- 
fore, to expect that the element- 
ary school shall have taught, and 
taught thoroughly, the elements of 
the friendly letter. Common ex- 
perience of English teachers in the 


junior high schools points to one . 


inescapable conclusion: that pu- 
pils from the elementary schools 
do not, by and large, possess the 
ability to write an accurate friendly 
letter—and this, more in form than 
in content. If those teachers could 
assume that their pupils knew the 
form accurately, they might then 
be free to delve into more felici- 
tous terms of expression in the 


body of the letter. 


Hence, the elementary school, 
among the other phases of English, 
has the obligation of teaching the 
friendly letter. The following sug- 
gestions may perhaps facilitate the 
actual work. 

At a convenient time, rather 
early in the school year, a pro- 
gram of letter writing should be 
set up. It should include the three 
upper grades, and possibly the 
third grade as well. Teachers 


should understand exactly what 
is proposed, the time limits within 
which to work, and the results 
that may be expected. With con- 
certed action on definite materia}, 
very much more may be accom- 
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plished than if the teachers evolve 
their own independent program. 
Hence, a co-ordinated project, un- 
der competent leadership, should 
aim at a unification throughout 
the grades concerned, so that both 
teachers and pupils alike will bene- 
fit by a common attack upon a 
common problem. 

The Latin has an old saying, 
Festina lente—Make haste slowly. 
Whoever originated it must have 
been aware of that ‘seasoning’ 
which all intellectual progress re- 
quires. And nowhere does slow 
advance, so long as it is advance, 
pay greater dividends than in the 
elementary school. Letter-writing 
is no exception, Therefore, the 
study of the letter should proceed 
gradually and thoroughly. 

Four weeks, then, are set aside 
to teach the form of the letter. 
The first week concerns the head- 
ing only; the second week adds 
the salutation; the third week, the 
body; and the fourth week, the 
closing and signature. 

While it is true that the whole 
of the letter form may be pre- 
sented in one week or indeed in 
one lesson, there is more to the 
letter than the first understanding 
of it. For as in processes in arith- 
metic, it is not enough to compre- 
hend: by far the greater part of 
learning must be devoted to drill 
upon those smal] but essential fac- 
tors. Hence, by teaching one part 
of the letter at a time, slowly 
and thoroughly, the probability 
of errors is reduced, and certain 
standards are established almost 
beyond the chance of mistake. 
These things, to be done properly, 
require time in abundance. 

During the first week, then, the 
heading only is taught. For well- 
known reasons, the block form is 
used, with punctuation at a mini- 
mum. Before the address and the 
date are considered, teachers must 
take positive steps to surmount the 
greatest fault in the heading: its 
location. The difficulty, of course, 
is to begin the heading far enough 
to the left to leave a margin on 


the right hand side. Parenthetic- 
ally, let us call the ‘first? margin— 
and there must be one on either 
side of the paper—by the term 
‘holding margin,’ with the inden- 
tation on the left retaining its cus- 
tomary term ‘paragraph margin.’ 
If, before writing the first line of 
the heading, pupils are required 
to put a smal] dot to indicate where 
the heading should begin, they will 
have found a simple and useful 
guide to the proper spacing of the 
heading: 

20 Franklin Street 
Brighton 35, Massachusetts 
July 2, 1946 

Whether the first numeral or word 
covers the dot is immaterial. That 
pupils shall first scan the page with 
the heading in mind is, of course, 
the point of the whole device. 
From extended experience, the use 
of the dot is extremely valuable 
for the correct placing of the head- 
ing. In fact, if the dot is required 
on every heading, the problem of 
position no longer exists. 

Next comes the actual writing-of 
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the address and date. The address 
includes any number of variations, 
but certain essentials are common 
to them all. No abbreviation should 
be permitted, since elementary pu- 
pils are in no hurry. Post office 
numbers, like New York 8, Syra- 
cuse 3, and the like must be in- 
cluded; the city and the numeral 
not separated, but followed, by a 
comma, Difficulties in spelling of 
cities and states must be antici- 
pated. The address requires but 
one mark of punctuation: the 
separating the city or town (and 
its post office number, if any) from 
the state. The date, except for the 
comma after the number of the 
day, requires no other punctua- 
tion, and generally gives little 
trouble. 

For the lower grades, it may be 
desirable to have a separate lesson 
for the address and for the date, 
with the remainder of the week 
reserved for practice. Various ex- 
amples clipped from actual letters 
should be posted, a model should 
be on the blackboard, and any 


Write for further information. 


330 West 42nd Street 


“Timely . . . thought-provoking . . . 
with effective illustrations” 
—says Secondary Education 


ECONOMICS FOR 
OUR TIMES 


By Aucustus H. SMITH 

Formerly Chairman, Department of Social Studies 
High School of Commerce 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


This timely text really does provide the student with a survey of the 
principles of economics and of some of the major economic trends of the 
modern world. . . . A chapter discussing future economic trends develop- 
ing out of present day trends is indeed thought-provoking. The book is 
directed toward the consumer in its treatment of subject matter. Its 
numerous effective illustrations will help the “consumers” or students 
in their understanding of economic problems.’"—Secondary Education. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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other motivation should be used 
t. drive home the form. By a pro- 
gram such as this, teachers will 
not find a week too long nor the 
innumerable opportunities to prac- 
tice too much. If they will recall 
the number of times they have 
corrected the heading of a letter, 
after it had been assumed to be 
taught, they may appreciate what 
it means in time and energy saved, 
both for themselves and for the 
pupils, if these things are estab- 
lished once and for all—burned 
into their pupils with the strongest 
kind of teaching and with frequent 
exercises where not a single error 
goes unchecked. 

The salutation is taught during 
the second week. It presupposes 
a knowledge of the holding mar- 
gin, for if an error is made in the 
salutation, it is almost always a 
fault in position. Three rules must 
be learned for the salutation: 

1. It begins on the holding mar- 

gin. 

2. Only the first word has the 
capital (unless there is a pro- 
per noun) 

3. It is followed by a comma. 
With the same thoroughness that 
characterized the work on the 
heading, the second part of the 
letter is driven home by frequent 
and various drill. Not the least 
useful work is a list of ordinary 
salutations, and, in practice, the 
heading and the salutation being 
cumulative, not a single error is 
permitted. 


The third week is occupied with 
the body of the letter, the empha- 
sis being not on the content but on 
the form. A body of two or three 
lines will suffice, one paragraph 
being advisable, and not too much 
time spent on the nature of the 
message. However, pupils must 
understand that the body of the 
letter is the most important part, 
even though fairly easy to learn. 
Once the idea that the body begins 
on the paragraph margin and (in 
a body of one paragraph) every 
other line begins and ends on the 
holding margin, no great difficul- 
ties need be anticipated. 

The fourth and last week in the 
teaching of the letter form is con- 
cerned with the closing and the 
signature. The latter presents no 
difficulty, but the former contains 
several. In the first place, the posi- 
tion of the closing, beginning about 
in the middle of the line, must Le 
taught. Next come two rules about 
the closing: 

1. Only the first word has a cap- 

ital. 

2. It is followed by a comma. 


From long experience with errors, 
teachers must anticipate the spel- 
ling of ‘sincerely’ and of ‘truly’. 
With these things known and prac- 
tised, pupils will find very few op- 
portunities to make mistakes; and 
teachers who habitually find errors 
in the closing, may, by vigorous 
drill, entirely abolish them. 

The form of the letter, therefore, 
is taught in four weeks. But it 
would be a great mistake to end 
the work at that time. All teachers 
know that pupils forget no less 
rapidly than they remember. It 
is one thing to have learned the 
letter form: it is something else 
again to retain that knowledge. 

Hence, for another four week 
period (or some other convenient 
time) each pupil~in the grades 
concerned is required to write a 
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short friendly letter for before- 
school work. A sixth grade pupil 
can do the work carefully and ac- 
curately in five minutes; a third 
grade pupil in ten. The teacher 
must review the papers, must not 
permit a single error to go un- 
checked, and must adopt some 
workable system of sanction: other- 
wise the exercise is valueless. The 
amount of time spent each day is 
really negligible, but if it is pur- 
posefully used the results are amaz- 
ing. After an extended period 
such as this, the form of the letter 
should be effortless. Thereafter, 
an exercise once or twice a week 
should suffice to keep alive the 
work, 

Thus, the habits of a life-time 
are established and, except during 
the initial four-week period, with- 
out intensive effort. Likewise for 
the succeeding school years, since 
so many pupils are well-grounded 
in letter-writing, time hitherto 
spent on the letter can be applied, 
by some such method, to another 
unit of work. Not the least valu- 
able feature is the uniformity of 
the letter throughout the school, 
with each teacher and pupil know- 
ing exactly what to demand and to 
produce. Finally, especially in the 
upper grades, teachers will be in- 
clined, the form of the letter being 
no longer a handicap, to attempt 
many variations of composition in 
the actual message to be incor- 
porated in the letter. 
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May Ky, Whong 


WILLIAM C. McGINNIS 


Superintendent of Schools, 


Should Absent 
Teachers Be Paid? 

Board of Education rules and 
regulations concerning teachers 
have a direct effect on the welfare 
of the pupils. Any regulation that 
improves the efficiency of teachers 
is beneficial to the schools. Any 
rule that adversely affects the wel- 
fare of teachers is detrimental to 
the schools. 

Liberal rules and regulations re- 
garding absences of teachers are 
of definite benefit to the schools. 
They are a matter of fairness and 
justice to the employees. Here 
are the rules of the Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, Board of Education 
regarding absences: 

Section 1. As used in these rules 
and regulations, the term “teacher” 
shall mean any teacher, supervisor, 
principal, teacher-clerk, nurse, or 
librarian regularly employed by 
the Board of Education. 

Section 2. As used in these rules 
and regulations, the terms “day’s 
pay” and “per diem pay” shall 
mean one two hundreth of the 
annual salary. 

Section 3. Absence on account 
of death in the immediate family. 


In case of the death of a member 


of the immediate family (imme- 
diate family as here used means 
parents, brothers, sisters, own chil- 
dren, husband or wife, and grand- 
parents) of any teacher, or the 
death of any person who has lived 
in the home of the teacher for some 
time preceding death, such teacher 
shall be excused, without loss of 
pay, for a period not exceeding 
one calendar week. 

In case of death of aunts, uncles, 
brothers - in - law, sisters - in - law, 
mother - in-law, father - in - law, 
of any teacher, such teacher shall 
be excused without loss of pay for 


Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


a period not to exceed two school 
days. 

Section 4. Absence on account 

of personal business or pleasure. 
No teacher shall absent himself or 
herself from school on account of 
personal business or pleasure un- 
less he or she shall have requested 
and received permission from the 
Superintendent of Schools, or if he 
is not available, from the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education 
for such absence. Absence under 
this regulation shall be without 
pay, except that if such absences 
shall be for a part of a school day 
and it shall not be necessary to 
employ a substitute, the Superin- 
tendent may at his discretion grant 
such absence without the loss of 
pay. 
Section 5. Absence on account of 
Court Subpoena. A teacher who 
shall have been required to attend 
a court of law by reason of haying 
been served with a subpoena, shall 
be excused from school without 
the loss of pay on account of at- 
tendance at Court. 

Section 6. Absence on account 
of illness. 

A. Im case of absence from 
school on account of personal ill- 
ness, a teacher shall be allowed 
full pay for ten days absence dur- 
ing the school year. If a teacher 
shall have been absent on account 
of personal illness less than ten 
days during a school year, a maxi- 
mum of five days of such leave not 
used that year shall be accumula- 
tive, and the number of days a 
teacher may be absent on account 
of personal illness during a school 
year shall be ten days plus the 
accumulated unused days of pre- 
vious years as stated above, except 
that the maximum number of days 
allowed shall be thirty. 


INDIVIDUAL 
CONFERENCES 

by 


Katherine E. D’Evelyn 


An invaluable manual 
for teachers of 
young children 


® Designed to help teach- 
ers acquire skill in par- 
ent counseling. 


® Analyzes parent-teach- 
er conferences on a 
wide variety of prob- 
lems. 


© Presents many helpful 
conference techniques 
and verbatim reports of 
conferences. 


® Gives cues which facili- 
tate understanding of 
parent reactions. 


Practical Suggestions for 
Teaching, No.9 
Paper 75 cents 


Write for descriptive circular 


of series 


Bureau of Publications 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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Personal illness shall be inter- 
preted to include physical dis- 
ability due to accidental injury, 
including accidental injury arising 
out of and in the course of em- 
ployment. 

B. Any teacher who shall have 
had less than fifteen years experi- 
ence in teaching in the schools of 
this city, shall lose per diem pay 
for each day’s absence in excess 
of the allowance provided in Para- 
graph A. 

C. Any teacher who shall have 
at least fifteen years experience in 
teaching in this city may be per- 
mitted by vote of the Board of 
Education to be absent on account 
of personal illness for such period 
of additional time beyond the pro- 
visions of paragraph A as the Board 
may determine with pay equal to 
the difference between the regular 
salary and the pay of a substitute 
but such period of additional time 
shall not be in excess of three 


months except by affirmative vote 
of the Board of Education on a 
written application by the teacher 
for an extension of the leave of 
absence as provided for in this 
paragraph. No such absence, how- 
ever, shall extend beyond the end 
of the school year in which it is 
granted. And the request for the 
absence shall be accompanied by 
a physician’s certificate certifying 
to the incapacity of the teacher. 
D. The Superintendent of 
Schools may require a_ teacher 
to furnish a physician’s certificate 
of illness before allowing pay for 
days absent on account of personal 
illness, and in each case in which 
he does not require a physician’s 
certificate, he shall require a 
teacher to furnish a signed state- 
ment certifying to personal illness 
before allowing pay for days ab- 
sent on account of personal illness. 
Statements certifying to absence 
on account of personal illness shall 
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be made on official forms prepared 
by the Superintendent of Schools 
and shall be kept on file. 

Note: The rules governing sick 
leave pay of teachers who are ab- 
sent on account of illness shall 
apply to the cases of teachers who 
are unable to report for duty on 
the first day of school at the begin- 
ning of the school year. Teachers 
who are unable to report for duty 
on the first day of school due to 
personal illness shall so notify the 
Superintendent of Schools and 
shall furnish a physician’s cer- 
tificate. 

E. If any teacher shall have 
made a false statement regarding 
absence, such statement shall be 
considered an act of insubordina- 
tion. 

Section 7. Teachers absent from 
school by reason of quarantine by 
the Board of Health shall not suf- 
fer deduction in pay because of 
such action. 


PLAY FAIR 


In SPITE of the well-known fact 
that children differ enormously in 
their capacities to learn, the great 
majority of our elementary schools 
are organized and conducted with 
little regard to these differences. 
The brilliant, the “average”, and 
even the mentally deficient are 
required to pursue essentially the 
same curriculum. One curriculum 
for all children, it should be re- 
membered, provides identity and 
not equality of opportunity, inso- 
far as subject matter is concerned. 
Such a curriculum is clearlh not 
adapted either to the slow or to 
the bright pupil. 

In earlier times the teacher beat 
the slow pupil who could not com- 
prehend his studies because it was 
believed he could master them if 
he applied himself with sufficient 
diligence. Although we no longer 


PUPIL PLACEMENT 


GILBERT L. BROWN 
Northern Michigan College of Education 
Marquette 


beat a child because of his dull- 
ness, we punish him in other ways. 
He is retarded if he cannot do the 
work of his grade, or, what is more 
cruel, he is promoted to the next 
grade where he is still more baffled 
by the curriculum, and where he 
is more easily recognized as the 
“dumb-bell” of the class. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the slow child so often be- 
comes embittered with almost 
everything connected with school 
and tries to get away from it all. 
He feigns illness, plays truant, and 
runs away from home. He seeks 
to avoid school work because it is 
meaningless to him, and he sets 
out to find something in the world 
that will bring him the recognition 
which he craves, at least from his 
“oang.” He may soon find it in 
the form of mischief, and then for 


the slow, embittered, frustrated 
child, it is only a short step io 
delinquency. 

The unfortunate situation of the 
slow pupil in school may be ex- 
emplified by that of two boys in 
the same school. 


The first boy is sixteen years old 
and is charged with delinquency. 
Although he is in the fifth grade, 
he cannot read simple sentences 
in a first-grade reader. According 
to the Stanford-Binet intelligence 
tests he has a mental age of eight 
years and six months, and an in- 
telligence quotient of fifty-three. 
Here, then, is a mentally deficient 
boy who has spent ten years in 
the elementary schools and has not 
learned to read; furthermore, if he 
has received any benefit whatever 
from his experience in school, it is 
not evident. For ten years this 
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boy has been chided by his teach- 
ers, called “dumb-bell” by his class- 
mates, and “knocked around” by 
his playmates, and now he is con- 
sidered a delinquent. But how 
could he be anything else? His 
home gave him an inferior mind, 
an undernourished body, and rag- 
ged clothes; and the school com- 
pelled him to spend ten years in 
listening to what he could not 
understand and in attempting to 
do the impossible—for him. This 
boy enjoys doing manual work, but 
no one has taught him to do any- 
thing adapted to his abilities. He 
should, perhaps, have been in an 
institution for the mentally defi- 
cient, but he was not there; he was 
in a schoolroom for “average” 
children. 

The second boy is thirteen years 
old and is in the fourth grade. He 
has a mental age of nine years and 
five months and an intelligence 
quotient of seventy-five. Now, it is 
clear to everyone in the school- 
room, including the boy himself, 
that he is unable to compete on 
equal terms with the majority of 
his classmates, even in the fourth 
grade. On the other hand, he is 
larger and stronger than the other 
children, and as @ means of com- 
pensation he has become a “bully” 
on the playground and the street. 
In all probability this boy will 
not remain in school beyond the 
fifth or sixth grade, and he will 
then spend the remainder of his 
life in a manual occupation. But 
the school has contributed very 
little, if anything, towards training 
his hands in a way that will assist 
him in any kind of occupation. 

Although the slow pupil suffers 
from a one-track curriculum, the 
bright is handicapped almost as 
much. The experience of a super- 
ior boy in a third grade illustrates 
the disadvantage of bright pupils. 
The teacher reported that the boy 
was doing unsatisfactory work and 
was in danger of failing. He was 
given an intelligence test and the 
results showed a mental age of 
fourteen years and an intelligence 
quotient of one-hundred and sixty- 
five. In other words, the boy had 


the mental age that is commonly 
found in the eighth or ninth grade; 
and yet, he was doing unsatisfac- 
tory work in the third grade. In 
the course of the mental examina- 
tion, the examiner discovered that 
this boy was reading regularly the 
Scientific American magazine and 
had read everything he could find 
in encyclopedias on the subject of 
submarines. When the examiner 
asked him why he did not study 
his lessons, he replied, “Oh, I don’t 
like that easy stuff.” It was clearly 
a case of rebellion and not a lack 
of ability. He was interested in 
subject matter adapted to the 
eighth or ninth grade and not in 
the “kitty-mousy” stories of the 
third grade level. The curriculum 
of the third grade was simply pro- 
ducing in this boy a condition of 
mental starvation. 

A number of schools are making 
genuine progress towards provid- 
ing curricula for pupils of diverg- 
ent capacities, but the great 


majority are doing very little. 
The favorite gesture of the latter 
schools is that of dilution and en- 
richment, that is, of giving the 
slow a little less and the bright 
a little more of about the same 
kind of subject matter. This meth- 
od is unsatisfactory, however, for 
two reasons. First, investigations 
show that in the ordinary class- 
room the brightest child can do 
from two to twenty-five times 4s 
much school work as the slowest. 
Now, any experienced teacher 
knows that it is impossible to 
make adequate curriculum adjust- 
ments to pupils of such divergent 
capacities when she has thirty, 
forty, or fifty pupils to teach. 
Second, the problem of adjustment 
involves more than quantity; the 
nature of the subject matter is 
equally or even more important. 
This point is brought out clearly 
in the case of the boys cited above. 
No amount of third grade subject 
(Continued on page 181) 
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The Consumer’s Economic Life 


By GRAHAM AND JONES | 
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The Consumer’s Economic Life will be off the press 
next month. This brand-new text in consumer 


@ P'ctures clearly the role of consumption in our 
@ Emphasizes the fundamental fact that consuming | 


@ Presents accurate information and intelligent guid- 
ance for the consumer in selecting, purchasing, 
and using goods and services. 


The Consumer’s Economic Life is a well-balanced 
presentation of consumer information. 
common-sense principles for the consumer. It features 
correlated skill-building problems in consumer mathe- 


Investigate The Consumer’s Economic Life for your 
consumer education, consumer buying, consumer 
economics, and similar courses. 
office today for further information. 
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1. To improve pupil work in social studies 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, 
and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


To increase the number of useful skills taught 
Schools have been criticised for not teaching more concrete, useful skills, but 
schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill— 
20 skills useful throughout life—in one class!” | 


To relieve teachers of endless detail 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and 
classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, and 
all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so it may 
be used by a different class each period. 


Social-Studies Skills 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skillsg 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 

. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 

. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 

. How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 

- How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 

- How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and Figures 
. How to Use an Atlas 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 

. How to Do Committee Work 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 

. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Discussion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 

. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 


30-day approval—List price $1.50 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 


4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 2% Fouts Ave. 
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OF EDUCATION IN ACTION 


Federal School Bill 
Carries $232,000, 000 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Federal funds 
estimated at about $232,000,000 an- 
nually, with no strings attached, are 
proposed for public schools in a bill 
three senators have introduced. 
Sponsors of the legislation, a sub- 
stitute for the Federal aid school bill 
the Senate rejected early in the present 
session, are Hill (D., Ala.), Thomas 
(D., Utah) and Taft (R., Ohio). 
Exercise of any direction, supervi- 
sion or control by any representative 
of the government in connection with 
the grant of funds would be forbidden. 
The grants would be conditioned on 
maintenance of a school program re- 
quiring expenditure of $40 per annum 
per child; expenditure of a certain 
amount of local funds and no dis- 
crimination against any minority racial 
group. 
Letter Writing Taught 
By Radio and Mail 
Ursana, ILi.—Students separated 
by hundreds of miles meet in a unique 
class started by the University of 
Illinois. Radio and correspondence 
instruction are linked for the first 
time in the university’s history. The 
subject of instruction is business-letter 
writing and the students get full col- 
lege credit for their work, just as if 
they were meeting in a campus class- 
room instead of working in their own 
homes. 


VA Moves to Halt 
Bogus GI Training 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—The Veterans 
Administration recently ordered a 
crack-down on bogus G.I. training 
courses, beginning for the first time 
direct Federal supervision of veteran 
trainees. 

Officials said the order was aimed 
at “fly-by-night, gyp-joint” schools 
and job-training establishments. It 
set up strict new controls in a field 
formerly left to State educational 
agencies. 

Hitting hardest at alleged rackets 


Overseas Youth Clamor for 
Admission to U.S. Universities 


New York.—With 40,000 foreign 
students clamoring for admission to 
American universities after a four-year 
educational blackout in many parts of 
Europe, student exchange is just begin- 
ning to get under way again on a 
world-wide basis. 

The Ambassador from Norway, 
where the Nazis closed higher institu- 
tions of learning, has requested that 
1,000 students from his country be 
taken into institutions in the United 
States. The central government of 
India at Delhi wants to send 300 
young Indian men and women to 
study here. The Netherlands-America 
Foundation has requested that Dutch 
students be enabled to study in the 
United States. From France, China, 
Greece, Iceland, Syria, Turkey, Egypt 
—from all over the world the requests 
come. 

Some exchanges, at least, are in 
effect. From Europe, Asia, and the 
Near East, 115 students have come to 
this country to accept fellowships and 
scholarships at American universities. 
Four hundred and thirty-seven stu- 
dents are here from South America, 
the only area which continued during 


the entire war to exchange students 
with the United States, Twelve stu- 
dents from the United States are study- 
ing in Latin American universities. 

Extensive plans for new and re- 
sumed exchanges, however, are being 
initiated all over the world. The Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation will 
resume interchange of graduate stu- 
dents among the United States, Den- 
mark, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden. 

Direct exchanges will be made be- 
tween 20 British provincial universi- 
ties and 20 state universities in this 
country, although it is now believed 
that the project cannot be put into 
operation until the academic year of 
1946-1947. 

There may be an opportunity to 
establish a Russo-American student 
exchange. Russia has shown interest. 
According to Dr. Edgar J. Fisher. 
Assistant Director of the Institute 
of International Education, students 


applying for study abroad have indi- 
cated a marked preference for Russia 
over any other country. (Second only 
te Russia in its appeal to prospective 
students is France.) 


in on-the-job training, the directive 
calls for monthly checks by VA train- 
ing officers on each veteran’s progress, 
with an eye especially for wage cutting 
and overlong courses that lead nowhere. 

The same controls will be applied 
to veterans in school. 

Subsistence payments—$65 or $90 
a month—were ordered withheld from 
veterans failing to show satisfactory 
progress through a legitimate training 
course. 

Issuance of the order followed 
months of study by Federal agencies 
of reported abuses which officials 
feared would develop into a scandal. 


Frank Cody 


The man who guided Detroit’s 
schools through their period of rapid 
expansion while that city grew into 
the automotive center of the world, 
died on April 8. He was Frank Cody 
—a name well known to educators 
throughout America. He won a record 
of administrative success that was the 
envy of many schoolmen. For Cody 


was a man of good judgment, a man 
whom people liked and trusted. Even 
after his retirement in 1942, he con- 
tinued to serve by becoming a mem- 
ber of the city council. No man can 
be everything. 


Cody was less the 
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More Little Children 
Mean More Little Schools 


Kansas City, Mo.—No one believes 
that the little red schoolhouse of yes- 
teryear will make its appearance in 
the modern American city, but small 
school buildings to meet a special need 
definitely are on the way. 

That was the report of speakers at 
the regional conference of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, in Kansas City’s Municipal Au- 
ditorium. 

The special need they discussed was 
produced by the great increase in the 
American birth rate in the war years. 
Dr. Belmont Farley of Washington, 
Director of Public Relations for the 
National Education Association, said 
there are 214 times as many children 
under five years old in the United 
States today 2s there were in 1940. 

Dr. Frank W. Hart, Professor of 


Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia, said that by 1950 there would 
be for each 1,000,000 population 38.- 
000 more children under 10 years old 
than school statistics of 1940 had in- 


dicated, so more school space will be 
needed. 

“There are two possible courses,” 
Dr. Hart said. “You can enlarge al- 
ready big buildings, and build more 
and larger ‘San Quentin’-type schools, 
running the risk of having them half 
vacant when the birth rate falls off. 
Or you can build small neighborhood 
schools for children, 5 to 8 years old, 
releasing pressure on the big buildings 
and providing suitable environment 
for small children at minimum cost.” 

Educators reported that Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and some California com- 
munities already had such small schools 
under construction. Dr. Hart sug- 
gested that these might form the basis 
for a new school organization, with 
schooling divided into three four-year 
sections—early childhood, elementary 
and high school. 

Ideally, each unit would have a sep- 
arate building, with the early child- 
hood school in particular built and 
furnished on a scale to fit the size of 
its young users. 


scholar than the business man, the 
practical organizer and executive. Yet 
we have never heard that Detroit’s 
professional standards declined during 
his 23 years as superintendent. Frank 
Cody has left an indelible impression 
on the citizenship and character of 
Detroit. His career has been an in- 
spiration to those viewing it from 
near and far. 


Committee to Consider 
World University 

New York. — The International 
Committee for a World University 
Alliance has been created in New York 
to carry into effect proposals which 
have been made to the Secretary of 
UNESCO (United Nations Educa- 
tional Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation) to establish a world pe or 
Special committees are to study the 
proposals. 


Dr. Warren Goes 
To Missouri Post 
Boston. — Dr. Julius E. Warren, 
former Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Education, has been elected Superin- 
tendent of Schools at University City, 
Mo., the State Department of Educa- 
tion announced recently. Dr. Warren 


also will serve on the faculty of Wash- 
ington University in near-by St. Louis, 
it was learned. 

He was Superintendent of Schools 
in Newton, Mass., before he was ap- 
pointed to his State post. 


U. S. Bond Sales 
By Schools Recognized 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—As the rep- 
representative of a million teachers 
in 225,000 American schools with 
30,000,000 pupils, U. $. Commissioner 
of Education John W. Studebaker has 
been awarded the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Silver Medal for Distinguished 
Service in War Finance. 

In presenting the medal at Com- 
missioner Studebaker’s office, Vernon 
L. Clark, National Director of the 
U. S. Savings Bond Division of the 
Treasury Department, said: 

“During the war the schools of the 
nation sold more than two billion 
dollars worth of U. S. savings stamps 
and bonds, at the same time teaching 
thrift and forming habits of regular 
saving and wise money management. 
We are gratified that schools in all 
states are continuing this program in 
peacetime, for its value to the nation 
has been too great to measure only 
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in dollars. Through you we are hon- 
oring the million teachers who made 
it possible:” 


Wayne University Gets 
2 Million State Aid 

LaNsING, MicH.—Governor Kelly 
recently signed a bill giving Detroit’s 
Wayne University, a city-supported 
institution, $2,700,000 for much- 
needed science and classroom build- 
ings. This is the first time that the 
university has received State assist- 
ance. 

A legislative study committee was 
also created, to recommend whether 
the State should take over the insti- 
tution completely or finance part of 
its costs. 


ATPI Elects 


New Officers 

New Yorx.—The Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute elected the following 
officers at the annual Princeton meet- 
ing: president, Burr L. Chase (Silver 
Burdett) ; first vice-president, William 
E. Spaulding (Houghton Mifflin) ; 
second vice-president, Gordon M. Jones 
(Row Peterson) ; secretary, Charles F. 
Kindt, Jr. (Winston); and treasurer, 
George P. Brett (Macmillan). Jones, 
Spaulding, Kindt and Edward H. 
Kenerson (Ginn) were selected as 
Institute directors. 


Dates Set for 
Reading Clinic 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Temple Uni- 
versity’s Annual Institute on Devel- 
opmental Reading will be held at the 
university from June 24 to 28 inclu- 
sive. Differentiated developmental 
reading will be the theme. For printed 
programs and further details, write to 
Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, Read- 
ing Clinic, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 22. 


Second Institute 
On World Affairs 
WasnincTon, D. C.—Dates for the 
Second Summer Institute on the United 
States in World Affairs have been set 
as June 24 through August 2, 1946. 
Like last summer’s initial venture, the 
institute will offer lectures on current 
national and international affairs and 
an opportunity to study methods and 
materials of teaching current events. 
Write to Walter E. Myers, Director, 
1733 K Street N. W., Washington 6, 
District of Columbia. 
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Maine Colleges Hold 
Joint Summer Session 

Lewiston, Me.—President Charles 
F. Phillips of Bates College said re- 
cently that Bates would take part with 
Bowdoin and Colby Colleges in a sum- 
mer session for men on the Bowdoin 
campus. 

Agreement was reached on the pro- 
gram at a recent meeting of President 
Phillips, President K. C. M. Sills of 
Bowdoin, Dean Ernest C. Marriner of 
Colby and Col. Earle A. Reed, head 
of the Veterans Administration for the 
State of Maine. 


Geography Materials 


List Revised 

FiTcHBURG, Mass.—‘‘Material Aids 
for Use in Teaching Geography,” Edu- 
cational Paper #1 by Professor A. G. 
E. Simmons, is again available, with 
revisions and additions. There is a 
25 cent handling charge. Write to 
Professor Simmons, State Teachers 
College, Fitchburg. 


Michigan Schools Act 


To Outlaw Fraternities 

Detroit, MicH.—School officials in 
Port Huron and Birmingham, Michi- 
gan have outlined plans for enforcing 
the 1911 state law, banning secret 
societies in the high schools. 

The Port Huron Board of Education 
will require all high school pupils to 
sign statements that they do not be- 
long to and will not join such societies. 
Howard D. Crull, Superintendent of 
Schools, said failure to sign would re- 
sult in witholding grades and diplomas. 

Students of Birmingham’s Baldwin 
High School and their parents have 
been asked to sign similar pledges. 


Bill to Lift Ban on 


Married Women Teachers 

Boston.—‘“Archaic” was the term 
applied in legislative hearing to the 
Massachusetts law compelling the dis- 
missal of women schoolteachers when 
they marry. A bill to repeal the law 
was heard before the Legislative Com- 
mittee on Education at the State 
House. The only opposition to the 
repeal came from Michael J. Downey, 
legislative representative of the Boston 
School Committee. 

Mr. Downey, who also is a member 
of the Board of Superintendents, said 
the new bill would interfere with the 
rights of local school committees and 
that it “would not be for the best in- 
terests of school children.” 


British Proceed’Slowly | 
Rehabilitating German Schools 


Lonpon.—At the beginning of the 
occupation of Germany there were no 
school buildings available in the British 
Zone. By mid-January of this year, 
almost 12,000 schools were open in 
that zone, exclusive of Berlin, with a 
total of 2,500,000 pupils and 50,000 
teachers. Elementary and intermediate 
schools make up most of this total, 
with vocational schools equalling 900 
and secondary schools 483. 

When the British Education Branch 
of the Allied Control Commission as- 
sumed authority in the British Zone, 
their first task was to set up an accept- 
able and efficient German administra- 
tion, a task now largely completed. 
Their second aim was to get the Ger- 
man administrators to open the schools 
under reasonably tolerable conditions. 
The most serious difficulty standing in 
the way of achieving the second aim 
was lack of buildings. Heavy bomb- 
ings had destroyed school-houses. In 
Cologne, for instance, around 90% 
had been wrecked or were in need of 
major repairs. In other districts, edu- 
cational accommodations had been 
taken over for troops, displaced per- 
sons, and hospitals. 

Another difficulty was discovering 
suitable teachers. Since every appli- 
cant had to be approved by the British 
Branch of the A.C.C. in Germany, the 


task of screening was tremendous. To 
sort out the possibilities, a questionnaire 
was filled in by the applicant showing 
party membership, salary variations, 
and other pertinent data. Rapid ad- 
vancement or noticeable down-grading 
may indicate past approval or rejec- 
tion by the Nazi party, a factor to be 
taken into account in the final judg- 
ment of the individual. Roughly 20 to 
30% of all teachers have been dismissed 
as unemployable, principally because of 
Nazi backgrounds. The British have 
established training for teachers in 
more than eight colleges where most 
of the student - teachers are taking 
emergency courses of one year, with 
about one-third taking a two-year 
course. 

A further difficulty has been the 
dearth of acceptable text-books in any 
subject. The readers for little children 
were used to promote propaganda. 

German committees were set up to 
evaluate existing text-books and to 
produce new ones, final control rest- 
ing with the British authorities, who 
have made selections in close coopera- 
tion with colleagues in the American 
Zone. Despite the trouble involved 
in procuring paper and printing- 
presses, well over 2,000,000 school- 
books have now been produced. 


Says Schools Not Making 
Responsible Citizens 

PHILADELPHIA. — Community par- 
ticipation must become an integral 
part of school learning if liberal edu- 
cation is to be released from its ivory 
tower and if we are to create “a living 
democracy” able to meet the chal- 
lenges of racial tensions, unemploy- 
ment, strikes, poverty and crime, re- 
cently said Dr. Burton P. Fowler, head- 
master of the Germantown Friends 
School here. 

The educator was critical of what 
he termed the “fussing about how 
many and which exact books we should 
read and about how many units of this 
or that are necessary for one to be al- 
lowed to go on studying, or how many 
semester hours equal so much culture.” 
He contended that if we could agree 
on the “crucial urgency” of the chal- 


lenge to create a living democracy 
there would then be a measure of hope 
that America might be able to take 
advantage “of the most shining hour 
ever given any great nation in all 
history.” 

Dr. Fowler charged that education 
has failed to produce “‘a really free 
society of responsible human beings 
and citizens.” He characterized “our 
so-called liberal education” as “un- 
real” and maintained that it “has not 
functioned.” 


Conference to Treat 
Reading Techniques 

STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA.— 
The Annual Reading Conference of 
Pennsylvania State College will be held 
from August 12 to 17. This year the 
conference will stress problems of read- 
ing techniques in classroom situations. 
Write to the Reading Clinic. 
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Allyn and Bacon, Beston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas 


Ginn and Company 
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D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston 

Henry Holt and Company 
New York 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Boston 

The Macmillan Co. 

New York 

McGraw Hill Book Co. 
New York 
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ATTLEBORG, MASS. 

Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announcements, Diplomas, etc. 
Typing Awards - Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 


The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend to its readers the following 
firms, each specializing in dependable merchandise and services for schools. 


OMPANY—— 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


AND SERVICES 


Music 
C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral and Orchestral 
Music; Operettas 


School Supplies 
J. L. Hammett Co. 
Cambridge and Boston 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Typewriter Service 
Underwood Corporation 
Service Everywhere Through a Nation-wide 
Organization 


Teachers’ Agencies 


The Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


THE ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
BEGIN AT $1500 TO $3,600 FOR 9 MONTHS 


Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and 
experience. Most positions are permanent with annual incre- 
ment. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N.A.T.A, 


COLORADO BLDG.—14th & G, N.W.—WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


A.M.’s and PH.D’s NEEDED For The Better Positions 


IMT TE ACPIE RS 


AGE 


SPECIAL SERVICE—Write today for our six Special Services 
to teachers 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
Largest, Most Successful Teachers Agency In The West 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
BOSTON OFFICE: 120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Member National Association 
Teachers’ Agencies 


LOUISE H. ESSERY MARJORIE P. TICKNOR 
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U. S. Educators End 
Survey of Japan 

— Twenty-seven lead- 
ing American educators arrived at 
Hickam Field recently after complet- 
ing their survey of Japan’s educa- 
tional program and leaving with Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur their recom- 
mendations for changes. 

Dr. George P. Stoddard, New York 
State Commissioner of Education and 
head of the mission, said that the war 
had destroyed about 65 per cent of 
the schools in Japan’s largest cities. 

“The main obstacle in the path of 
re-educating Japan for democracy,” 
he concluded, “is Japan’s tendency to 
work from the top down. Food and 
a democratized system of education 
will bring Japan back.” 


‘Blacked-Out’ Countries 
Get Science Book News 


New York.—Countries in which 
the war imposed a literary “blackout” 
for five years are being sent a special 
catalogue number of the McGraw-Hill 
Overseas Book News, listing scientific 
and technical books published during 
that period. 

Some 300 books published since 
Pearl Harbor deal with subject mat- 
ter vital to the “industrialization” and 
rebuilding of a war-shattered world, 
the bulletin discloses. 

Included are seven new series that 
have developed during the war: the 
Radio Communication Series, the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Industrial Organization and 
Management Series, International Series 
in Pure and Applied Physics, Radia- 
tion Laboratory Technical Series, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Food Technology, 
and the McGraw-Hill Publication in 
Acronautical Science. 


Mr. Veteran, Have 
You Considered Vassar? 


PouGHKEEPsIE, N.Y.,—Vassar Col- 
lege. one of the nation’s oldest girls’ 
schools, has announced it ‘will admit 
properly qualified men to study in 
regular classes.” At Yonkers, N. Y., 
Sarah Lawrence College, girls’ exclu- 
sive school which has had no men stu- 
dents since it was founded in 1926, 
has declared intentions of becoming 
co-educational. Helen Craven Mues 
of Maplewood, N.J., a former WAVE, 
became Colgate University’s first 


woman student in the 127-year his- 
tory of that institution. 


PLAY FAIR IN PUPIL PLACEMENT 
(Continued from page 175) 


matter would satisfy the bright 
boy, because his superior mind 
was demanding something far be- 
yond that level. He was interested 
in complex, remote, and even ab- 
stract things. On the other hand, 
the slowest boy saw the curriculum 
of his grade only as an indistinct 
blur. His mind demanded simple, 
concrete material, something he 
could see, and touch, and manipu- 
late. The complex, remote, and 
abstract meant nothing to him. 

The slow progress made in adapt- 
ing subject matter to the capacities 
of pupils may be attributed to a 
number of causes. Probably the 
most potent of these is the pre- 
vailing and traditional notion that 
the basis for classification should 
be the chronological age. But just 
why children should enter school 
and progress therein according to 
the time when they were born 
rather than their mental readiness 
or capacities has never been satis- 
factorily explained. However, the 
implication is that all children of 
the same chronological age have 
about the same mental capacities, 
although intelligence tests show 
that, in mental age, they vary from 
three to nine years in the ordin- 
ary classroom. 

Another reason is the notion 
held by many educators that chil- 
dren should associate in school 
with those of their own chrono- 
logical age. Here, again, mentality 
is left out of consideration. Bright 
children are likely to prefer asso- 
ciates of approximately their own 
mental age, and if they do not find 
them among others of their chrono- 
logical age, they may seek them 
among older children or even 
adults. Likewise, the slow are in- 
clined to associate with younger 
children, those more nearly their 
own mental age. 

The attitude of parents is also 
a hindrance to the better adjust- 
ment of school work to the needs 
of the pupil. Many parents refuse 
to face the fact that a child is slow, 


and insists that he is as bright as 
“average” or superior children and 
that he could succeed if he would 
work hard enough. Likewise, it is 
the stigma often associated with 
low intelligence which causes them 
to object to “special” and “handi- 
craft” rooms. Such parents fail to 
appreciate the unfairness to a child 
of urging him to do something for 
which he does not have the capa- 
city. Nor do they judge correctly 
the value of success to a child, 
attained by a reasonable amount 
of effort, or of the danger in habit- 
ual failure. .Fortunately, the atti- 
tude towards the slow child is 
changing in some communities, 
and parents are beginning to ap- 
preciate the significance of differ- 
ences in mental capacities and to 
accede to having the slow child 
study whatever will give him the 
greatest benefit. 

Although mental age should be 
made the primary basis for classi- 
fying pupils, other factors, espe- 
cially chronological age, should be 
taken into consideration. Certainly 
an eight year old pupil with a men- * 
tal age of twelve years would be 
out of place in the conventional 
sixth grade, and likewise, a twelve 
year old pupil with a mental age 
of eight years would be a misfit 
in the second grade. Probably the 
most satisfactory plan would be 
to classify pupils according to both 
ages. For instance, if a pupil is 
ten years old and has a mental age 
of fourteen years, he would be 
placed with other pupils of these 
ages, in about the 6th grade. The 
school would then be in position 
to provide approximate curricula 
for all pupils, the deviates as well 
as the “average.” Such a plan 
would necessitate considerable re- 
organization within the school, and 
this would require initiative, ex- 
perimentation, and time, but in 
providing equal opportunities, it 
would pay big dividends in mental 


‘health, achievement, conduct, and 


contentment with school life. 
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Grins Grinds 


NO PLACE FOR HIM 

A very small boy came home dejec- 
tedly from his first day at school. 

“Ain’t goin’ tomorra,” he said. 

“And why not?” asked his mother. 

“Well, I can’t read; I can’t write. 
They won’t let me talk. So what’s 
the use?” 

PROPAGANDA 

Dad: ‘“Here’s a note from your 
teacher!” 

Johnny: “But you know how much 
to believe enemy communiques.” 


SHOCK TO HIS SYSTEM 

A young sailor, recovering from a 
serious throat wound, was still being 
fed via rubber tubes inserted into his 
stomach. At his request, the nurse 
brought him a steaming cup of tea, 
which she proceeded to pour into the 
tubes. She stopped dead at an an- 
guished cry from the youthful mariner. 
“Oh dear,” she exclaimed. “Too hot?” 

“No,” replied the seaman, “no 
sugar.” 


A WIDOW’S SMITE 

A pretty young widow was sitting 
on the hotel veranda with her small 
son. Also sitting on the veranda was 
_a good-looking young man. After a 
time the little boy ran up to the man. 
““What’s your name?” he asked. 

The young man told him, and the 
next question was: “Are you married?” 

“No, I’m not,” was the reply. 

The child seemed at a loss as to what 
to say next, and then turned to his 
mother and queried in piercing tones: 
“What else must I ask him, Mummy?” 


END THAT QUOTE 
Prof (taking up quiz papers) : “Why 
the quotation marks on this paper?” 
Student: “Courtesy to the man on 
my left.” 


A PROPER GIFT 
Graduate: “Professor, | have made 
some money and I want to do some- 
thing for my old college. 1 don’t re- 
member what studies I excelled in.” 
Professor: “In my classes you slept 
most of the time.” 
Graduate: ‘Fine! I’ll endow a dor- 
mitory.” 
CURTAILMENT 
A dignified old lady stopped and 
addressed a little chap playing on the 
sidewalk with his dog. 
“You shouldn’t have had the dog’s 
tail cut off,” she said. “It ruins the 


dog’s carriage when his tail is cut off, 
because his tail is connected with his 
spinal column.” 

The little fellow said: “I don’t know 
about his carriage, Ma’am. but it sure 


> 


ruined his waggin’. 


“Release me instantly, you miscreants! 
I have claustrophobia.” 
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COPS AND ROBBERS 


“I want to buy that book in the 
window called How to Captivate 
Men,” said the little girl to the assis- 
tant. 

The man looked dubiously at the 
child. 

“That’s not the sort of book for 
you,” he said. “What do you want 
it for?” 

“ | want to give it to my Daddy for 
a birthday present.” 

“But surely there are hundreds of 
books he would rather have?” 

““No, I know he’d like that one. You 
see, he’s a policeman.” 


HIS BEAK A BEACON 


Sandy was a leader in the church, 
but the increasing redness of his nose 
gave rise to suspicion among the mem- 
bers of the congregation. One day the 
elders inquired into the matter. After 
a question or two, Sandy glared: “It 
is glowing with pride at never putting 
itself into anybody else’s business!” 


HURRY, LORD! 


“Hey!” shouted the passing mo- 
torist. “Your house is on fire!” 

“Ah knows it, stranger,” nodded 
the mountaineer. 

“Then why aren’t you doing some- 
thing about it?” 

“Ah am,” he answered. 
prayin’ fo’ rain.” 


“Ah’m 


Intersession 
May 28 — July 6 


Administration and Supervision 
Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 
Commercial Education 
Visual Education 
Guidance 


688 BOYLSTON STREET 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 
1946 


420 College and Professional Courses offered 
Teachers and school administrators may plan programs in 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


Summer Session 
July 8 — August 17 


Psychology and Measurement 
Nursing Education 
Remedial Reading 
Social Studies 
School Music 


Excellent facilities for graduate study in preparation for professional 
advancement 
Institute on Guidance and Personnel, July 15-26 


For bulletin and further details, address 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


Summer Session 1946 


JULY 8 TO AUGUST 16 
Six Weeks 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 


SEMINARS CONFERENCES 
WORKSHOPS 
(2 Credits—2 Weeks) 
Secondary Education—July 15 - 27 
Elementary Education—July 29 - August 10 
Conservation—July 29 - August 9 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE QUARTERS 


BOARD, ROOM AND FEES—Six Weeks—$105.00 
Six Credits 


Bulletin Now Available 
ADDRESS THE DIRECTOR 


SUMMER SESSION, UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


STORRS 


SUMMER WORK 


FRUIT BUSINESS — Wholesale and re- 
tail, experience desirable but not neces- 
sary. Good salary. Seashore resort. 
Young men preferred. Write Box 507, 
Kennebunkport, Maine. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONT 


Summer Session—July 8 - Au- 
gust 16—Graduate and under- 
graduate study. Courses for 
superintendents, principals and 
teachers. Agriculture, Art, 
Commercial Subjects, English, 
= Health Education, History, 
Economics, Languages 
J. Ki (Ancient and Modern), Music, 

Ss Nursing, Philosophy, Political 
2 I Science, Psychology, Science. 
Entertainment and Recreational 
8 Programs. 

Summer Quarter — 

—~S\\ June 29 - September 14 


‘Write — 
Director, Summer Session 
== Burlington, Vermont 


THE USE ann ABUSE or 


Unfortunately, many Amerians lack the ability to express themselves clearly and correctly. The exami- 
nations given to the men entering the armed services also revealed that a very large percentage had a meager 


knowledge of English, including grammar, and very limited vocabularies. 


the average American’s training in English! 


Something has been wrong with 


The STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH series, for grades 3 to 12 inclusive, offers a real 


solution to the problem. These combined texts and work books include a complete 
course in English, especially designed to eliminate all common English weaknesses and 
to develop a mastery of the language. The development of a worth-while vocabulary, 
grammar, oral and written expression, library instruction, and the selection and read- 
ing of good literature are among the many valuable features. 

When a student has a complete text in English with work book combined, he fixes 
the subject far better and faster. Moreover, he has all his English work in one book, for 
continuous review. 


Raise your students’ English abilities by using: 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 
by 


Marguts E. SHATTUCK, THOMAS CAULEY, INEZ M. AHLES, AND Mary LAWLOR 


NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


DALLAS 
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EDUCATION for the ATOMIC AGE 


These textbooks were successful in the test of war 


Medical Uses of Atomic Energy is the title of an article in the January Aflantic 
Monthly which shows that atomic energy through medical advances has already 
saved more lives than were snuffed out by the bombs. 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1946 
Victory Edition. New chapter on Winning the Peace and on 
Methods of Adjusting Government to this new Atomic Bomb 
Age. Workbook with Teachers’ Manual. American Govern- 
ment was ordered by the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute. 

ERBE AND DENNY’S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective tests to accompany the above. 


TOWNSEND’S OUR AMERICA 
A new pictorial history for beginners in the fourth grade, 
meeting the requirements of the latest report of the American 
Historical Association. 
WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 

gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our 
history which are an inspiration to the young. Workbook 
with Teachers’ Manual. 1946 Edition. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an account of the 
recent war, and studies readjustments to follow the war. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute. 1946 Edition. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
New Printing. A chronological history, bringing events down 


to the present day, combined with a unit study of American 


institutions. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the demo- 
cratic way of life. 1946 Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ 


Manual. 
HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
_ A textbook on problems of democracy written since the be- 
ginning of the war. 
MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

familiarizes the pupil with forei governments and their 
problems. Tests and Teachers’ ual. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features 
of this subject. 
GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and 
mentally. Food will build a new America! New Workbook. 


STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With Practical Applications. A diagnostic testing program to 
remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. Answer Book. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 

NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical mathe- 
matics required in the Army and Navy. Workbooks and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 1945 Algebras and Geometry. Edgerton 
and Carpenter Algebras are adopted by the U. S. Marine 
Corps and the Philippines. 


THE STULL HATCH VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation 
throughout, and treat all peoples with sympathetic under- 
standing. New printings. Complete Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Manuals. 


NEW DATED VICTORY MAP 
Printed in bright colors with all dates down to V-E and V-J 
Days. Large size, 17x39 inches. Price 25c postpaid. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New printing. Global and polar projection maps. 
FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an_ illustrated 
chapter on Dramatics. 
MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH | AND II 
Refresher English Workbooks for the high school. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is equally important in acquiring correct 
ish and in military and naval activities. The accompany- 
ing workbooks are entitled AD’ IN LANGUAGE. 
Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


THE QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance 


of aviation, which is featured throughout the series, with a his- 
tory of aviation in the second reader, introducing General Doo- 
little, when he was a pilot. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds in- 
terest to the reading program from the very first grade. A 
complete course of study by a practical teacher is available 
for users of the Rainbow Readers. Workbooks for first three 
grades now ready. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD’S OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
ives more attention to aviation than other books in General 
jience. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD’S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with Workbook and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the War mt’s pre-induction courses in Elec- 
tricity and Machines and Radio in re study of 
Physics. Atomic energy is treated. Workbook and Teachers 
Manual. Ordered by the U. S. Maritime Commission. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT’S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
was written since the beginning of the war and brings home 
to every one the vital and basic services of Chemi . There 
are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the U. S. 
Marine Corps. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an avia- 
tion editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


New York 16 Chicago 16 


Boston 8 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books 


Dallas 1 | San Francisco 5 
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